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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into creater distinctness is the Idea of Humamity—the 





- 
noble 


endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and Colour, to 





* 4 treat the whole Humen Trace as one 
of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Hews of the Week. 


rise of Consols testifies to the soundness of 





the financial position—the one safe portion | 


of the policy of the Coalition—and the splendid 


promise of an over-abundant harvest awakens | 


ions of the most gorgeous character with 
regard to the future cheapness of the staff of life, 
and the prosperity always attendant upon that de- 
sirablestate of things. War, itself, the most costly 
of human enterprises, will be robbed of half its 
terrors, at least in the apprehension of the City 
mind, by cheap bread, extensive trade, and cheap 
money. And such are the results which the sun- 
shine of these latter days seems inclined to bring 
about. 

But the campaign, at present, does not look 
quite so promising as the financial policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, oras the harvest. Disease has stricken 
down a host of gallant fellows in the French and 


English camps at Varna, and has enfeebled the | 
remainder; throwing a dash of despair into the | 


#7 courage of the Frenchman, and shaking the 
surdy valour of the Briton. In the fleet, also, 
the epidemic has set its foot, and night after night 
frsome time, were heard the loud splashes which 
denote the fall of the “shotted hammock” into its 
“wandering grave.” So great has been the loss, 
that there has even been a talk in the camps of 
‘bandoning the expedition to the Crimea. But 
tis we may presume to doubt ; the more readily, 
Sitmust be admitted that the loss of the troops 
Sbyno means without parallel in previous wars, 
‘ad has not been anything like so great as our 


Mies have heretofore sustained. ‘The great fire | 


Varna has been followed by a cessation of the 
wrenity of the epidemic; and unhealthy August 
dosed, and with Sebastopol “looming in 
"we may fairly expect that the old 

must health of the men will tee. 
Positions of the armies have not materially 
; Omer Pacha has entered Bucharest, 
8d his advanced guard has swept northwards as 
fe | Busco, while a strong support has reached 
line of the Jalomnitza. The Russians have 
aon Moldavia, but hold the Lower Sereth, 
Zeemeation with Ismail and Odessa, and 
lia they reinforcements to the Crimea. In 


Dy. 
_ of Kars at last been fought by Zarif 


have defeated the Turks at Kurouk- | 
has the long-expected battle in| ment. 





| are admitted by the Russians to have fought with 
pawSeeree bravery, and to have stood stoutly 
against the bayonet-charges of the Russian in- 
'fantry. It seems that the Russians owed their 
success to the vast superiority of their cavalry— 
a hint to the allies. The Turks retreated in good 
order to Kars, whither the Russians did not pur- 
|sue them. This battle establishes the fact that 
| the Turkish regular can stand against the vete- 
rans of the Caucasus, so firmly as to win praise 
even from the enemy. But it also shows that 
Russia, by mastering the Turks at Bayazeed and 
Kurouk-Dar, has, to all appearance, gained the 
campaign of 1854. 

From the Baltic we have nothing new; but 
| when the Czar hears that Prince Albert and the 
Emperor Napoleon have met in the camp at Bou- 
|logne, as they will next week, it may suggest to 
|him, and likewise to the King of Prussia, the 
possibility of the despatch of another Ten Thou- 
}sand to the North. What will be the thoughts 
of the Prince and the Emperor? Certainly they 
will not echo those of the Newcastle men, who 
;met on Monday to denounce the Coalition, to 
recommend the impeachment of Ministers, and 
| their dismissal. This meeting shows pretty plainly 
| the strong sympathy on the part of the great 
| bulk of the people for free institutions—for the 
nationalities of Poland and Hungary. It might 
| be asked, however, and Newcastle would be 
| puzzled to answer, why we are to stop short of a 
regular declaration of fraternity with all the 
wronged peoples in our hemisphere. Why 
hold out a hand to Poland, Hungary, and Italy 
only, and not to Prussia, Austria, Baden—nay, to 
France itself. The old French Convention was 
more logical, but not so wise as our Newcastle 
friends. But if Newcastle is illogical, is it not 
because our Government keeps us in studied igno- 
rance of what is going on; and is not this conflict 
| between the Government and a people, both sup- 
porters of the war, a disgraceful state of things ? 
' Tn India, British subjects have a different way 
|of manifesting public opinion. They hold a day 
|of solemn prayer for the success of the British 
arms. The Mahomedans, with one exception, 
stand aloof, while Hindoos and Parsees pray with 
lone accord. The one exception is the King of 
| Oude, who does not offer prayers, it is true, but 
men, cannon, and horses to the British Govern- 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Spanish Government seems to be rapidly 


Although they were defeated, the Turks settling down into the saddle, after a rather rough 





ride to power over the barricades. 

has got rid of a great difficulty—he has aided, 
or winked at the flight of the wicked old 
Queen-Mother, who is off to Portugal. She 
saves her life and loses her pension ; he saves the 
new Government from the fatal position of having 
to try, and perhaps destroy, the mother of the 
sovereign. We have not the least sympathy for 
Queen Christina, but we are glad that a promising 
revolution is saved from an enormous embarrass- 
ment. The easy way in which the Government 
has succeeded in abolishing the revolutionary 
clubs, shows the great confidence of the public in 
Espartero. As the work of order proceeds, the 
Ministers begin to find the depth of the villanies 
of their predecessors. It turns out that these 
gentlemen have anticipated the revenues of Cuba 
for two years and a half; have spent all the forced 
loan; and left a yawning deficit behind them of 
nearly 7,000,000/.! Espartero has appealed to 
the bankers, and the extent of the difficulties of 
Spanish finance may be guessed from the fact that 
he could only raise 500,000/. But he has a way 
of réplenishing the Treasury—the fee simple of 
Cuba, which a purchaser stands ready to buy. 

Besides the Spanish question, the Pope and 
Miss Bremer together oonees = ogee 
the Pope proposes to proclaim a jubilee for peace 
Gavan Ulrilan princes only ; the pacification of 
the revolutionary spirit; the cessation of pesti- 
lence and famine; and—we scarcely believe our 
eyes—to convoke the whole Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in “ Council” for the discussion of the 
‘immaculate conception!” Miss Bremer has not 
such extensive “notions” as the Pope; but al- 
though equally visionary, yet are they far more 
useful, if practised in however slight a degree. 
Instead of a jubilee and a Council, Miss Bremer 
proposes a vast network of female associations 
throughout the world, to care for children, for the 
sick and aged, and for prisoners. We would it 
might be done ; but, other obstaclés apart, women’s 
movements are far too much constrained to per- 
mit of such gigantic efforts. 

Our sole domestic movement, what is it—the 
Beer Bill commotion! The state of the case is not 
so uncommon as it looks. Here are the public, 
the publicans, and the magistrates all of opinion 
that a few fanatics have foisted a tyrannical act 
on the country—a stupid, as well as a tyrannical 
act; yet, notwithstanding its unanimity, the 
British public is powerless. The Parliament that 
imposed the vexation on us is holiday-making; 
and to get its wretched work repaired, we are 
forced to wait for six months. Does not this 
aptly illustrate the uses and beauties of our Par- 
liamentary being’s end and aim—the recess? 
Why should we wait six months for the restora- 
tion of a proper state of things ? 
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THE WAR. 

Tue coup at Bomarsund is completed. Baraguay 
WHilliers is made a Marshal of France by his de- 
lighted Emperor; the French,adminal is made @and 
Cross of the Legion of* Our commuarndéers 
get nothing—it is recess—and titere is no Parliament 
even to thank them. ‘The allieffGovernments have 
entered into a common sense cort#i@ntion with reset, 
to the equal appontiaament off prisoners’ between 
them. The Moniteu#announces that “the Govern- 
ments of England and France have resolved to de- 
stroy the fortifications of the Aland archipelago, and 
that Bomarsund will be evacuated,” So finishes that 
portion of the drama. , 

The Aland islands are thus evacuated, probably 
because the Northern Governments hesitate to join 
the Western Governments. At Copenhagen the King 
and people are all but at war because the King in- 
sists on remaining “neutral”—not meaning neutra- 
lity. A letter from Copenhagen of August 30, 
says :— 

‘* At acrowded meeting of the members of the Constitu- 
tional Association, held on Tuesday evening, resolutions 
were unanimously passed expressing distrust in Ministers, 
and in favour of refusing the payment of taxes until the 
causes of distrust had been removed. 

“ Several thousand dollars were subscribed on the spot in 
aid of dismissed officials. 

“The meetin 
all ranks, and to have been marked by the utmost enthusiasm, 
and an ominous avoidance of any mention of the King. 

- Royal Constitution was declared illegal, null, and 
void. 

What may be the next step of the fleets and 
in the Baltic is a matter of pure speculation; there 
is nO news. 





There is likewise no news of the long due “ expe- 
dition to the Crimea.” It was “ positively ” to start, 
at last, on August 30—on Wednesday. The expe- 
ditionary army was to consist of 70,000 men. 


“The latest from Constantinople states that nearly 600 P 


—— a y i ape Varna and Baltschik, 
Dn, or in, t j expedition. The em- 
barkation of the wnttaiel ed nearly termi and it 
would have been entirely so, had not a strong wind caused 
the operation to be suspended for three or four days. As to 
the troops, everything was eek for their embarkation, 
and once that the order should be given, it would be an affair 
of only a few days. No one could say on what point the 
0 were to be directed, but it was generally thought 
that the Crimea and Sebastopol were to be the point. Still 
some spiait a which bok receive menticn that a feelio 
was beginning to gain that the expedition might be 
carried to Ad, to cppemsthe Russian Ph a there.” r 

The reference, in this, is to the battle or battles 
lost by the Turks, and which the Turks describe as 
drawn battles. The intelligence as to these events 
is exceedingly oe the best ion of the 
mere rumour is in a Constantinople letter of A 
20th, in the Daily News :— a wane 


“ The Trebizond steamer brought yesterday intelligence 
of fresh disasters in Anatolia. extent ond deplorable 
results of these events have not here as yet been fully ascer- 
tained. A sanguinary encounter before the despatches 
state to have taken place between the contending armies, 
with the loss of some three or four thousand men in killed 
and wounded on both sides. The Turkish commander, Is- 
mail Pacha, was ly wounded in the aetion, and Hassan 
Pacha killed by a rifle ball, On the departure of the 
Tartar, an armistice had been agreed on for two 
days by mutual consent, in order to admit of the burial of 
the dead, and the carrying off of the wounded. The Rus- 
sians had also taken possession of Bayazid—some sa: , after 
another serious and successful engagement. haste ac- 
count is that the Turks had voluntarily evacuated that 
position and carried off all their stores and ammunition 
effecting with Ismail Pacha at their head, a safe retreat 
po 5 rhe The furtter movements of the Russian a 

are not here as yet accurately known, Some accoun 

that they have dastined’ Bape and are retreating 
northwards—others lead to the presumption that they are 
marching in all haste with the view of an attack on fess. 
roum.” 

Omer Pacha entered Bucharest on the 22nd in a 
public and ceremonial manner. The Austrians were 
daily expeeted, to replace him and his troops. His 
next step is doubtful. Letters from Constantinople 
assert that he is to be sent to retrieve the honour 
of the Sultan’s arths in Asia. 





GREAT MEETING AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


A great meeting was held in this town this week— 
the first, probably, of a series for the recess—to con- 
sider the conduct of the Government in the war. 
The meeting was convened by the mayor, in com- 
pliance with a town’s requisition. Mr. C. Crawshay 
was the orator of the day, and was tly applauded 
= a hme y and vehement ativees 

r. Crawshay asked why was meeting 
Because the country wae taspmonees, distrustful of 
the Government; and public meetings had become 
necessary because the House of Commons had failed 
to discharge its duty in reference to the war. He 
then proceeded to inquire why we were at war; be- 


is said to have been composed of men of | 


& | sword of England never should be drawn. 





encroaching) despatistin There was, he considered, 
a principle m® this War:— 

“ Rither tiie war is a humbug, or it is the commencement 
of a generdll European revolt of the principles of justice and | 
freedoms against those evil iples which have: attained! 
sucht undue predominanocy? im Europe by thie influsmce of 
Russiijand ou Government ~~ Rye upon it tht they 
canno® prudently or safelyrit their conduct of this war de- 
part ftom those principles ~ rd tortheir faith in with the 
peoplétHave soetpbly and Hieartily come forward and: offered 
to be*tuxedetiosupport themto-the last shilling in thei purse, 
and lose-tiielist drop of Giéed in ‘waging the war with Russia. 
(Applause.) Now, having laid down our principle, it will 
be an easy matter for me todeduce from it what we consider 
should be the objects of the war, and the means by which 
they should be obtained. We are simple enough to believe 
that the principal object of this war is to break down the 
power of Russia to the greatest extent we shall find it prac- 
ticable in the course of the war. Gentlemen, we don’t trust 
Russia. I would not trust her an inch. We want ‘material 
guarantees.’ Nothing else will do.” 


What he meant by material guarantees was this :— 


“ To explain what I mean, it is enough to pronounce the 
names of Finland, Poland, and Circassia.” (Loud applause.) 


He proceeded to contend that these objects had 
been “sold” by the alliance with Austria, and by 
the occupation by Austrian troops of the Princi- 
palities. But how could Newcastle present its 
“ public opinion” so as to bear upon foreign policy? 
He proposed a memorial to the monarch, in which 
memorial the meeting was to declare its want of 
confidence in the Ministry. He had no confidence 
in the Ministry who adopted an Austrian alliance, 
and, at Austria’s invitation, began to consider, as 
they were now doing, the conditions of a peace before 
a blow had been struck by us:— 

“And I have no objection to sum all up in the: words of 
Lord Clarendon himself, who said that what they desired 
was the tranquillity of Europe. (Cheers.) But surely ex- 
perience of the past ought to teach even a Cabinet Minister 


| that real tranquillity, that real peace, a peace founded upon 


justice, a peace that will lead to that most desirable of all 
consummations, a general disarmament of Europe,—such a 
eace as that is not to be attained by connivance and in- 
justice. (Applause.) They will only give us an armed 
truce, which will cost us more than the war with Russia to 
carry it vigorously to a conclusion. No, we have invited 
you this evening, believing that a real and substantial peace 
can only be obtaimed by a policy founded upon high prin- 
ciples, guided by wisdom and by trust in God, whose truth 
is in that divine justice whose workings are not obscure as 
regards nations, and which will not assuredly lift up or cast 
down this nation exactly in proportion as it is faithful or 
otherwise to those great principles which are enshrined in 
the hearts of freemen, and except on behalf of which the 
But the sword 
having once been drawn on behalf of those principles, we 
sa that sword shonki not be sheathed again except with 
honour.” (Applause.) 

In conclusion Mr, Crawshay used these observa- 
tions :— 

“T will not say there may not be men inthat Government— 
I will name none—who may still render good service to their 
country; but I do feel it is time to break up this coalition— 
a cheers)—and as long as it is presided over by Lord 

berdeen we have no option but to go at it at once. (Re- 
newed cheering.) It may be said—‘ Would you not look 
foolish if Sebastopol were taken to-morrow?’ Not at all. If 
Sebastopol be not taken it will not be a question of want of 
confidence, but a question of impeachment, and all England 
will rally to the opinions of Mr. Urquhart ; but even the 
taking of Sebastopol will not induce me to restore my confi- 
dence to the Government ; and never will I consent to leave 
the making of peace with Russia to a Government at the 
head of which is Lord Aberdeen.” (Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Charles Attwood followed in a speech not less 
vigorous and unreserved :— 

“ The memorial was about to be put, when a man named 
Eglington came forward and made some observations eon - 
veying to the meeting the impression that the preceding 
speakers had gone mach too far against the Government, 
and that his object was to place matters in a more favour- 
able light. But the meeting at once by repeated bursts of 
disapprobation conveyed the intimation that their minds 


t 
jesty’s M 





wiltitiold her countenance port. 
mew in which the negotiations iat Cou. 
carried on, we are of opinion tise 
y r3 neither have been nor are, nor heen 
tention of rdance with these prinei ipes, pels 
that eamnestiness.and’ fixedness of purpose so imperting 
requisite itethe present crisis. + + + Under these 
curnstancesy, we feel it to be our duty, as loyal subj @. 


of Englan 
sidexing t 


itealll ewe 


ur Maj and as lovers of our coun pecfaly é 
Toform Jour Majesty thet.we are unable tz ple bd 
in thee istratioa for the conduct of nee 
and we humbly at your Majesty graciously to condi 


Wether or not we Ihave assighed, just 

of confidence, and Whether it hie nod b inooms Smeal 
call to your Majesty’s councils, without regard to 

who will act honestly, vigorously, and unani pty, te 
present emergency, and carry on the war with aie 
accordance with the wishes of the nation,” = 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
The Daily News says:— 


“The reception given to the Emperor during hi 
to Pau was of the most enthusiastic descrip: Naan 
arches were erected in the streets a = which. 
had to pass. The mavor, attended by i pan 
received the Emperor on his arrival, and deliverehes 
priate address, in which he alluded to the chateau in 
the Emperor was about to reside having been the cradle of 
on < king whose ing had been retained 
te Emperor, in replying to the speech of the mayor 

‘Tam anxious to satiety the wishes of all. I fally epoca 
co having called to mv mind the memory of 1, 

e was a Prince eminently French, and the of hig 
people. The wish that every family should haves fowli 
their pet once a week was a Royal one; I wish it mey be 
reserved to me to realise it.’ His Maiesty afterwards me. 
ceived the different authorities and constituted bodies, 
Among them were the members of the Council Geren, 
headed by their Pregident, the Baron de Crouseifhes, who in 
a short speech ex the delight felt inhabitants 
at having his Majesty among them, and thei ness at 
the good effect which the visit had had on outs 
Empress. In the evening a number of the civil and 
authorities had the honour of dining with the Emperor, 
at night the town was brilliantly illuminated, and a 
display of fireworks took place.” - 


The Morning Advertiser’s correspondent says:— 

“Some tl ds of the badaud: of Paris wereccleveriy 
done "yestesday. A dozen fellows went bawling about the 
faubourgs, ‘ Death of the Emperor of Rassia, with a full 
account of his life and crimes.’ The ic vendors kept 
a sharp look out for the police, and sold off their wares as 
fast as editions of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The pace 
around them—they could not get them out oe dn 
distribution. The ‘ fortunate Lye 
used to call those whom he had done, discovered that they 
had bought a bit of dirty paper, headed ‘Life and Death of 
Paul the First, Emperor of Russia.’” 


& 





All Paris has been much scandalised to-day by the trial of 
a man named Ganvain, who, you may remember, shot 2 
priest lately in the streets of Paris, and killed him ou the 
spot. Gauvain was tried for the affair yesterday, He de- 

sed that he had been married for twenty-five that 
iis home was happy; there were no dissensions.to 
his domestic comforts until kis wife un 
acquainted with the Abbé Gay, a canon 
cathedral of St. Denis. The priest became her conieser, 
and under that pretext made long and frequent visite te Mla 
dame Gauvain, whilst Gauvain was engaged as a 
the office of the Siecle. Moreover, Gauvain deposed that his 
wife deprived him of his hard-earned gains, which be had 
carefully amassed, to bestow them upon the yaa 
on one occasion she had given him a sum of! At 
length he discovered them in a situation whieh left no dovit 
of his dishonour, and on taxing them with their mec 
priestly paramonr grossly reviled him, and he shot 
most curious part of this dramatic affair was the deposit 
of the Abbé Roi, a friend of the Abbé Gay. He sid that 
felt bound to come forward and state, res 
deceased priest was his intimate friend, and tha “ 
life he believed him to be innocent, yet, after his 
discovered letters in his pocket from Madame 
couched in the most revolting terms of inden ad 


i 
[ 





were made up on that point. The speaker then, pr g 
that he would go much further than the previous speakers 
and end with something practical, managed to gain a hearing, 
and concluded with proposing as an amendment that m 
order to carry on the war in a more effective manner, her 
Majesty’s Ministers send out orders to Sir Charles Napier to 
take Cronstadt, but that as it could not be done without a 
loss of six line-of-battle ships, requiring five thousand men 
to man those vessels, we, the undersigned, offer ourselves to 
her Majesty. The speaker immediately left the chair amidst 
general derision, gnd his amendment was seconded by Mr. 
Cathrall.” 

All the resolutions, including the Memorial, were 
carried unanimously, and amid real enthusiasm. 

This is the Memorial :— 


“We believe that the aggression upon Turkey, out of 
which this war -has arisen, is to be regarded only in the 
light of a single manifestation of the systematic and con- 
tinuous policy of Russia and we consequently 
consider that it is vitally essential to the safety of this realm 
and state that this war should be carried on with the 
fixed purpose of breaking down her power and rendering her 
no longer dangerous. As means to this end we consider that 
if, availing themselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
present war, as is to be expected, Poland, Circassia, or the 
people of any other country oppressed by Russia, should 


no loophole for him to doubt that the confessor fe 
criminal intercourse with Madame Gauvain, The of 
lasted for ten hours, and the jury returned a verdict a 
quittal, which has given great satisfaction —Mermieg 
vertiser’s correspondent, 


« Bayonne, Aug 2. 

“The Emperor left Biaritz this morning at nine ott, 
and Seveuse tn half an hour after, on his reewe to Pt 
whence he proceeds to the a of ae rey 
companied to Bayonne by the Empress @ 
Countess of Montijo, who followed in a - 
On arriving at the Mairie he alighted, for ‘il 
receiving the authorities of the town in & 24 
and before ten! o'clock he was on his way. bee ew 
who had entered her mother’s carriage, continaed w 
her handkerehief the whole of the time the ampere 
in sight, and > acknowledged her repeat te 
standing up in the carriage as 1! i 
= | witch lends — bride oe with his ery 
and it was only when the ca 
sight that the Empress left the town and returned to ~ 


The arrangement, I believe, is that the 
the 1th a mt eel as far as Bordeaux, for ie a 
by 


of meeting the Empress. He has also acee ted th 
tion to a grand ball to be given to their Ms rast 


rife 


& 








cause Russia had at last disclosed herself to the ap- 
prehension of the English people as a grasping and 





‘commence or continue a struggle to regain their indepen- 
dence, it would be equally contrary to the interests and duty 


municipality of that opulent city, before defini 
ing to Paris.” —Times’ Correspondent. 
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pnt pROJECT TO EMPTY EUROPE. 


follow i communication (to which we 
te br Me Boston correspondent of the 


«The persons wlio accompanied the first party of 


Massachuse Emigration Company to Kanzas 
te returned, od ie favourable report of the 
- anda new party is now about starting to 
the colony. Tt seems that they passed in safety 
jon the dangers of cholera and the yet greater 
of railways and steamboats, and after as- 
ion the Missouri river, to the mouth of the 
(whieh is about on the western boundary of 
one of Missouri), ascended the Kanzas river 
at miles, to a spot which struck them as 
the foundation of their new city, and 
to ‘locate’ their claims, pitch their tents, 
: and settle. I gave in my last 
_ “e , of the reasons which had led to 
this enterprise, and will now endeavour to state its 
plan, and the results which it purposes to accomplish. 
The eyes of the whole country are now fixed upon it 
oe of the Kanzas Bill was made 
certain; the advocates of free labour over slave labour 
gavoup the question as lost, until this scheme was 
devised The Massachusetts Legislature was then 
in session, and application was made to it for a 
charter for an incorporated company, to be called the 
Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, ‘for the pur- 
pow of assisting emigrants to settle in the west.’ 
The company were authorised to hold capital stock 
toanamount not to exceed five millions of dollars, 
to bedivided into shares of 100 dollars each, of which 


the present year. The company met and were 
amgunived, and'proceeded to operate with a capital of 
two hundred thousand dollars. They appointed an 
efficient committee, and marked out a plan of opera- 
tions, of which the following is the substance :— 
“The last census demonstrated what all persons 
familiar with America knew before, that there is a 
double migration going on in this country— the emi- 
gration of European peasantry, artisans, and trades- 
people to America, and the migration of native born 
Americans from the east to the west. The foreign 
ativalsin the country during the year 1853 amounted 
to 400,777; the movement of both natives and 
foreigners during the same period to the west is 
timated by the Emigrant Aid Company at over 
20,000, T anv inclined to think that, unless it has 
been checked from causes unknown to me, it has 
beon-still greater. They propose to take both classes, 
an toplant them in the territories of the United 
Sates, and for this purpose have begun with the 
miive population. The pioneer colony consisted of 
thirty young men, in the prime of life, in good 
health, and skilled in labour. All population of this 
kind is necessarily hostile to slavery, and go out 
Viththe purpose-of becoming voters, that they may 
Pevent that institution from finding a legal foothold 
iter. To aid them in this object many kindred 
weietiog hiate: been formed elsewhere, of which the 
lagest isin New York, with a capital of 5,000,000 dols., 
bedisttibuted in very small shares, torenable every 
tir and every opponent of slave labour wlio 
tomes fo aid itr the work. Throughout Western 
Now York and Ohio leagues have been formed having 
i versimply assisting emigrants in getting to 
ybutthe Massachusetts and New York Com. 
Mee have larger and more purely business ends in 
ver, They are, as to the emigrants, only a forward- 
» They furnish them with no money or 
contrary, they receive from them pay fer 
= them to their new homes, and they have 
tel arrangements with the railways and 
Meaatoat companies as enable them to do this work 
"tb greater expedition and cheaper than any other 
ghee They also propose to become a 
» and when any colony transported by 
te sal, ‘locate’ a village, they will at the same 
® section, ora half or quarter section, 
a may be, which they will retain to grow 
# the place shall advance in population, 
eee anticipate that there will be a 
thei ies money to them—that the philan- 
Main 
in 


til; on the 


he Cast upon the waters will return to 
tay ane shape of comfortable dividends. Thus 
the pioneer Worcester colony located 





not more than four dollars were to be assessed during | 


for themselves the best water-right lands in the pro+ 
jected city, amounting in all to 160 acres, which they 
think will in a few months become valuable from the 
numbers that they will bring there. In a month 
from this time they say they will have placed 1000 
young mien in the settlement, and they promise, 
before snow and ice block up travel, to carry 20,000 
to Kanzas. Even allowing for exaggeration, the 
scheme is on a magnificent scale, and would {pro- 
bably never have been called into existence had it 
not been for excited political feeling. It is rather 
extraordinary that some of the more prominent men 
in it were two years since the most violent advocates 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

“Their plans in regard to foreign emigration are 
still more extensive. They propose nothing less 
| than to control it. They are building. for themselves 
la line of packets entirely for their use. They then 
| propose to establish agencies throughout Europe in 
the manner of the present agencies, who shall sell 
| tickets not only for America (as at present), but for 
any part of the western country to which the pur- 
| chasers mny desire to go. Thus with a ticket ob- 
ltained at Mannheim, or Hamburg, or Cork, the 
German or Irish peasant will, as they anticipate, be 
able to go in comfort and at a reasonable expense 
‘from his home in Europe to the farthest west of 
, America, where, planted on land near the possessions 
lof the company, he will by his industry soon repry 
'more than any possible loss the company may suffer’ 
in his transportation; and they think that when 
the completeness of their arrangements shall be 
| known, and the emigrants shall be made to compre- 
hend that they are saved from the hands of sharpers 
during their whole route, the whole movement will 
fall into their channel. One of the worst features of 
| the present system is the runners who meet the emi- 
‘grants on their arrival. Their comfort and safety at 
| sea are reasonably provided for bysalutary laws; but 
| before leaving, and on arrival, although well watched 
land guarded by the Emigration Commissioners, and 
the various national societies, they are undoubtedly 
subjected to all manner of impositions. This the 
|new company promise ta avoid. They will then, 
| they say, take them on arrival, and forming them 
into companies of 200 each, will carry them to their 
new homes. There they will have, at least while the 
country is in its rough state, boarding-houses-ready 
to receive them, capable of accommodating them 
till they shall be distributed. ‘They will send for- 
ward steam saw and grist mills, to meet the first 
wants of the settlement, which will be leased at 
moderate rates to the new comers, and will also, as 
soon as circumstances will permit, see to the esta- 
blishment of a newspaper. The only condition they 
ask of those whom they propose to aid (and lam 
not sure that even this condition is to be made) is, 
that they will advocate and support free labour in 
preference to slave labour. Such is this seheme, so 
far as it is developed. It is certainly one of the most 
gigantic ever conceived, In its primary aspect of 
an opposition to slavery, and a combined moeve- 
ment to make Kanzas free, it is regarded with 
favour in the north and with distaste’ at the south, 
but will probably secure its object. Indeed, it 
hae probably already settled the question, sinee the 
owners of slaves will now liesitate before bring- 
ing their property into a land where there is great: 
danger that they will be stripped of it- by popular 
vote. The very spot on which the Worcester colony 
is located had been selected by a Missourian as the 
site for a plantation, but whea he-arrived there with 
his negroes and found these young men-on the spot 
full of hostility to the institution, he wisely turned 
his back, and crossed over into the State where his! 
property was safe. The designs of tlie anti-slavery 
leaders of the movement go beyond Kanzas even. 
They profess that they will not only make Kanzas' 
free and colonise New Mexico with free labourers, 
but that they will plant colonies in Virginia, where 
large tracts can be bought for little morey, and 
in Missouri, where they can enter lands. directly 
from the Government, and that they will so fill up 
these States with the anti-slavery element that they 
shall become favourable to emancipation. It is 
difficult to say how mueli of this is gasconade atid 
how mueh is real. If they have any such purpose 
in view, they will have difficulties before them. that 








SS 
not only to overcome the decidedly proslavery senti- 
ment prevailing in these States, but also to provide 
some means of remuneration to the owners in case 
of immediate emancipation, or some means of fittiag 
the blacks for freedom, in case of ‘a gradual’ disen- 
thralment. Either of these is a serious obstacle to 
get over. Whether their plan of operations will or 
will not. be extended. so far, even when limited-to 
Kanzas, it has great interest for the people of the 
United States. It is the first time that tle: two 
classes of labour have been so directly brouglit in 
conflict with each other, and on the result is to de- 
pend whether a new slave-breeding state is. to’ be 
brought into the Union. The demand for raw cotton 
hes brought land under cultivation more rapiily 
than negroes could be farnished for it, the Affican 
slave-trade being abolished. Consequently, field 
hands, who were worth formerly 500 dols, or 600dels. 
each, now command 1000 dols. or 1200 dols;: and, 
thougli it is said that the dispersion of tlie same 
number of negroes over a greater territory would not 
make them reproduce faster, I think that the laws 
of population show the contrary. The addition of 
Kanzas to the number of slave states would not'only 
increase the political power of that. section of" the 
Union, but would probably also’ ultimately reduce 
the value of slaves to tlie cotton states: The 
Louisiana delegation seem to have been. of a con- 
trary opinion, and therefore opposed the bill in Con- 
gress; but I am inclined to think that they were 
mistaken, 

“ As to the effect of the company on foreign’ emi- 
gration, I am inclined to think that they over-esti- 
mate their power. It is not easy to divert the 
channels of any business after they are well esta- 
blished; and the course of no business is better 
established than that of the European emigratiom to 
this country. It is in the hands of leading and re- 
sponsible houses, enjoying the confidence of European 
authorities, who receive the emigrants through their 
agents at various stations throughout Ireland and in 
the Rhine country, and superintend their transport 
with care and humanity. It will not be easy to 
persuade the public to abandon them. Many of the 
emigrants also, especially Germans, are tradespeople, 
who wish to remain in the great Atlantic and Missis- 
sippi towns, and who consequently will not be'willing 
to core out under charge of a company interested in 
carrying them into the new country. And perhaps 
a still greater difficulty lies in the settled hostility 
between native and foreign labour, which fownd vent 
eight years ago in native Americanism, and whivh is 
now expressed by ‘know nothingism. The whole 
‘ know nothing’ movement, which now threatetis to 
upset all political organisations, is only the expreés- 
sion of aversion to foreign labour. It takes the 
higher form of a religious warfare against Ronian 
Catholicism, but it is in. reality only the outery of 
native labour, on finding’ itself pressed by foreign 
competition. As these new territories are to be filled 
up mostly by young labourers (using tlie word in its 
most extended sense), there is little probability that 
they will escape from the influence of this er 
and it is not difficult to imagine what would be the 


efféct of pouring’ in wpon them mucli of the foreign 
element. 

“ The-career'of Mr. Tie, the ofiginator of" the 
Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Cortipany, is a remark- 
able instance of perseverance: 
of age he was a labourer a little farm in the 
interior’ of Mussichusctts: He then conceived. the 
idea of educating Himself, and, t¥ing his few clothes 
in a cotton’ handkerchief, he the bundle 
on a canal-boat, and walked to terminus of the 
canal, where he reclaimed the bundle, arid continued 
his watk some miles further, to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where was situated a school of preparation for 
the University. Supporting himself there by manual 
labour, and sleeping «t first in a garret, he so fitted 
himself as to be able to pass examination in all but 
mathematics, and was admitted to Brown Universit 
on condition of bringing himself up in that b 
before the end of the first term. being two 
spare days before’the beginning of term, he stripped 
off his coat and hired himself to dig’ post holes, b 
which he eartied enough to buy a bed and a vol, 
and a chair for his room, atid tlie few books he w 
immediately want. Ih this way, also, he went 
through the University, and, though entirely un- 
aided, graduated at the close with } end 


= with some 501. in His aaa) With 
as a school teacher some eight or teryears since, 
‘of w ae ge eh 


Until nineteen years 


and is now the 


possessor r 
and at the head of the’ most remarkable 





they do not encounter in Kanzas. They wilkhaye 


movement of the age.” 
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THE PRAYER FOR THE WAR IN INDIA. 
(From the Bombay Letter of the Morning Chronicle.) 
Last Sunday was observed here, as all over India, as 
a => gh humiliation and prayer for the success ot the 
British arms, and by natives as well as by Europeans. 
So valuable was the conduct of the natives both as a 
testimony to the equity and kindness of the British, 
and as a proof that old superstitions will speedily 
break up, that we may be justified in giving a minute 
account of it, as known to us here in Bombay. The 
movements of the native community on this occasion 
have possessed remarkable interest. Their sympathy 
with their British rulers, whom, after all, they know 
to be their best friends, their indefinite fears of the 
advance of Russia even to India, and their apprehen- 
sions of loss by the ys orga Soe Nye < 
commerce, led them in t multit resolve 
waite in the religions eclommmlties of the day of bumi- 
liation. Their cessation from work was far more 
extensive than was ever known to be the case on 
their own religious high days, when the feeling of 
superstitions “ unluck” has been ‘to them a great 
restraint. In the management of their religious ser- 
vices the leading minds, as might be expected, in 
originating the services of the higher castes, have 
not been the ordinary Brahmans and other priests, 
but their educated members; and in accommodation 
to their views, the God of the Universe has in some 
of the prayers, in conseq taken the precedence 
of the gods of the Pantheon. A remarkable instance 
of this is visible in the case of the Parbhus, whose 
supplicatory chant, as prepared by a Brahman, and 
printed and distributed, was the following:— 

PRAYER TO THE SUPREME Jshwar. 

(In the Marathi verse called Pad.) 

Innumerable evils are accruing from war ; 
Except the Lord of the Universe there is no peace-maker ; 
Let the danka (drum) proclaim him the true Saviour ; 
Let it sound for Thee the great protector of thy wor- 


shippers ; 

The name Protector-of-the-Universe is suitable to Thee ; 

There is no one in our difficulties but Thou alone. 

Innumerable soldiers are dying in fight, 

Their spouses are making are lamentation ; 

Their poor children are suffering distress ; 

The learned Hindus cannot even describe their misery ; 

The attention of princes is directed to war ; 

A stop is put to invaluable works ; 

Universal destruction is everywhere occurring ; 

There is dishonour to Thee from this destruction ; 

All commerce is stopped ; 

There is fear about sending goods to other lands ; 

Conspirators have arisen and devoted themselves to 

lunder ; 

On these accounts immeasurable loss is occurring ; 

In this manner war is the destroyer of wealth ; 

People are making great lamentation ; 

Wherefore, O Lord, be thou the Saviour from this ocean 

of calamity; 

Be to all the Pointer-of-the-good-Path. 

This, however, as a compliment to the olden days, 
was followed by another poetical prayer, addressed 
to Vishnu under the name Hari, the scope of which 
is much the same as that which we have now quoted. 
Great difficulty was felt in giving sociality to the 
Hindu worship, which, it is well known, is generally 
of a personal or household character, each worshipper 
muttering a sentence or two, and presenting his own 
offerings for himself and relatives; but an attempt at 
several places was the next day made by the Brah- 
mans at a katha, or discourse, suited to the occasion, 
which some of those concerned in getting it up have 
pronounced a failure. The feats of Ramaand Krishna 
seemed very incongruous when viewed in the light 
of modern warfare. The meetings held at the prin- 
cipal pagodas finally went off very much in the form 
of conversation and newsmongering. At the small 
pagodas the priests had the entire management of 
affairs, the shrines of Vittoba and Hanuman, under 
the form of Marati, being the principal places of re- 
sort. The mace of Hanuman, it is expected, will not 
be unavailing for the fracture of the skull of the 
Russian bear, should he ever show his ugly face in 
India. At Mumbadavie, the Hom, or sacred fire, 
was kindled, but no sacrifice was offered to the 
goddess. Her votaries rang the pagoda bells with 
unusual loudness, to let her know of their arrival 
and departure, A distribution of sugar, which had 
been offered to Rama at the Thakurdwar temple, was 
made among his votaries before they separated. The 
Mohammedans seem to have been somewhat out in 
their arrangements for the occasion ; but the cause 
of Turkey as well as Britain was not altogether for- 
them. To the Parsis must be given the 
credit of having first, of the native sects, moved in 
this matter, traditional usage having authorised them 
in so doing. The assembly of them at their prin- 
cipal ateshgahs or fire temples was unprecedentedly 
great. Their services there were principally con- 
ducted in the ancient Zend language, the priests 
being the great officials, A prayer in the vernacular, 
however, was also used. ft was addressed to the 
Supreme, and was the following:— 

‘* T offer my prayer to Thee, O glorious and exalted God, 
that the sovereign of this realm may have the vietory with 
honour and triumph in the war. May the sovereign of 
sovereigns inspire with wisdom, and endow with strength, 


her army and - Long live the sovereign, and may the 
empire flourish. May God annibilate her enemies, and may 
His blessing rest upon her. May He watch over all these 
events, and destroy the enemy. I make my prayer and 
supplication unto Thee, Almighty God, that success ma, 
attend the cause of our Queen in the field of battle May 
our Queen continue her rule in justice and mercy, and may 
her name and her power be handed down to many genera- 
tions. May she ever maintain in all its integrity her exalted 
position, which is illumined with.light and glory. Such is 
my prayer.” 

In most of the Roman Catholic churches, also, 
prayers were offered up for Britain. Lords Elphin- 
stone and Frederick Fitzclarence are at Poona. The 
fall of rain hitherto has been ample; the quantity 
gauged at the presidency is upwards of forty-two 
inches. Trade in general is dull, but the money- 
market is easy. 





ADMIRALTY OFFICIAL VISITS TO THE 
OUTPORTS. 
(From the Hampshire Advertiser and Portsmouth Herald of 
August 26.) 
We have often been much struck with the thorough ab- 
surdity of such annual official Admiralty visits as that which 
our reporter has chronicled. Our naval justices arrive at 
their outport (after duly proclaiming their intention of 
coming), and they go in state in their barge (with flag fying) 
to the dockyard, where a large body of talented officers 
await their Lending, and attend upon their pleasure. The 
“ official eee then and there commences, but what a 
farce upon the termit proves. The First Lord goes chatting 
along with the Port Admiral, or Admiral Superintendent, 
upon the topics of the day, and his colleagues follow suit, 
until the party arrives at some object of prominence, such as 
the steam basin; this they look at, walk round its 
brink—perchance think that if they fell “overboard” they 
might be lost to nature, their friends, and their country; 
they “look at the Excellent;” they “look” at the ships 
building, and they go on board one ready for the ate, 
where they do really form a cabinet of discussion relative to 
the object before them ; =~ then go ashore, and visit the 
Admiral Superintendent at his office, and there, at a little 
after mid-day they terminate the first day’s official labour ( ?) 
The First Lord aving, during his perambulation, wet his 
corns, cuts (not those obnoxious excresences, but) the society 
of hisZcolleagues, and leaves for Cowes, and the other mem- 
bers of the board adjourn to the comforts of mine excellent 
host of the ae where they “tidy up” a little, and then 
go to dine with the officer whom they must have so much 
fatigued by their minute examination of the state of his 
establishment during the forenoon, Next to bed, and then 
to sleep, On the second day their “ Lordships” go out again 
in their state barge, visit the Victualling Yard, the Naval 
Hospital, the Royal Marine Barracks, one or two matters | 
afloat, have another “little go” over the Dockyard, and then 
drop in at the Gun Wharf or Marine Artillery quarters en | 
route to their hotel; and this generally closes the second 
day’s “ official inspection,” ending with a dinner at the Port | 
Admiral’s. On the third day the First Lord holds a levee, 
at which he allows courtiers or growlers five minutes’ time, 
or less, to pass compliments or urge claims, all who have | 
not had the honour of being admitted to his First Lordship’s | 
presence during the twelvemonths antecedently being ad- | 
mitted to this privilege ; meanwhile, his colleagues ‘‘ muster 
the ordinary,” visit the training ships, and “ make a day of 
it” by dropping in again on the happily-situated dockyard, 
finishing up by giving a dinner at their hotel to the whole 
staff of the port and garrison, benevolently including that 
hybrid functionary, Mr. Mayor, but who, on the present 
occasion, seems to have been forgotten! Perhaps a ball in 
aid of the funds of a sea-service charity may form a grace- 
ful finale to the whole (but this time it didn't). Now, we 
all pay very dearly for these annual “ boundary beatings,” 
for they are not unlike those parochial Bumble-dom celebra- 
tions. We should not grumble at the feasting of public ser- 
vants at the national expense if they would show something 
as earned during their expensive visits. If their ‘ lord- 
ships,” at these periodical excursions, weeded out and reme- 
died abuses (there are always plenty), that would be one 
good done. If “my Lords Commissioners” ferreted out 
wasteful expenditure or misappropriation of government 
stores, wasteful application of time, unnecessary expenditure, 
and waste in humouring the whims of commanding officers 
in fitting out ships. If their lordships ascertained at these 
visits the amount of service rendered for the high salaries 
paid from the public purse, and such like items, great good 
would necessarily result, and much wholesome economy ; but, 
under the ‘‘ time immemorial” system, the very reverse is 
the state of the case, realising the axiom, bad masters make 
bad servants. 











MISS BREMER’S APPEAL TO WOMEN IN 
FAVOUR OF PEACE. 


“INVITATION TO A PEACE ALLIANCE. 

‘** At a time like this, when the Powers of the West arm 
themselves against those of the East, and enter into a 
struggle threatening to spread over several of the countries 
of Europe like a large bleeding wound, tearing men from 
their homes, leaving thousands of widows and fatherless 
children, destroying harvests, burning cities, filling hospitals, 
calling up bitter and hateful passions, laying cheskios on 
commerce, embittering life in many thousand quiet, indus- 
trious families, a struggle,—the sorrowful effects of which 
possibly may be felt by most of the nations of the earth,—at 
such a time we have ventured a thought, a hope, that 
through woman a peaceful alliance might be concluded, 
embracing the whole earth—an alliance opposing the direful 
effects of war, and contributing by united and well-directed 
efforts, under the blessing of God, to the development of a 
state of peace, love, and well-being, to come forth when once 
the terrors of war shall be over, and the time of devastation 





“Since the beginning of this century “ 


tions of women have been formed in the Cities 
Christian countries, perhaps in all, we do 
of their existence. They low worked, eu 


y | ally, for Christian purposes. Their aim has tot, 


partially at least, the miser revailing ji 
promote the <a better ‘oon. whey 
the Word of God, by teaching and cag for eae 
trying to call forth the energies of the poorer classes, rd 
these associations have acted mostl: Without connexigg 
pc -, pry A tn of cub m 
now, however, aily experience, the power 
United exertions to me ens a common ot scat, 
- ym ns ee individual and increases the 
of energy. It exercises a powerful attraction 
stand indifferent, or pid tr isolated from ete 
movement, which thus grows in power and influene 
extent not to be calculated. Drops of water wh 
formed the ocean, atoms united the universe, bal 
“ We wish, therefore, to propose that the 880Ciations 
Christian women formed in various places of the 
humbly aiming to fulfil the law of love laid down 
himself, may hereafter enter into connexion 
other, and strengthen and extend their wun 
tiny, 
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exertion and consciousness of a mutual aim, 
consider to be— 
“Care of the destitute, under the following 
heads :— ‘ lag 
“ Caring for children by means of a © edueatiz 
for families by exercising Christian influence, by the disy: 


bution of work and its just reward ; 


“ For the sick and the aged, by affordi Protetc 
and help; - 7 

“ For prisoners and other fullen fellow-creatures 
Fassionate exertions to raise them from their —— 
tion. 

“ And, finally, by encouraging all institutions and mens 
aiming to promote such purposes. 

“We believe that, by a connexion between the 
different associations all Bo So these and similar ai ome 
more could be done than what is done at preeat, Wels 
lieve and feel that we want the epcouragemast which wal 
thus be afforded by reaping the fruit of each other's expe 
perience and example. 


“To be able to realise such an alliance we would pro. 


e,— 

are 1, That there should be a committee in the capital d 
each country, which should enter into communication with 
all the different female societies of that = ere 7 
ticulars relating to them and their work, w 
take a survey of the whole. 

‘2. That each central committee, being the of cr. 
culation for all other societies in that ha shoal tr. 
its secretary, or some other corres 
municate to the central committees of the 
principal details of the work of female societies in its om, 
together with accounts of such industrial efforis # 
institutions standing in connexion with the aim 
that have arisen in their country. 

“ 3. That a printed circular containing these details my 
be sent, free of postage, at the end of every year, from every 
central committee to all those of other countries with whe 
they stand in communication. 

‘Without enumerating various countries, we ventun 
express our belicf that there are not many on the earthi» 
capable of taking part in such an alliance, partly became 
they profess to be wholly Christian <a ‘because 
in them Christian communities have risen here and ther, 
and continue to arise more and more, beautiful green set 
in the middle of the desert. We venture to hope thatin the 
regions near the Pole, as well as in those under the 
sun of the tropics, in the old as well asin thenew 
wheresoever one living spark of Christian lore is Gert 


there Christian women will unite with each other 
viate the miseries of the earth, and seeds for the 
kingdom of God; and we hope and believe that thee wil 


not refuse us the hand of fellowshi 
“We propose an alliance in the name of the Print of 
Peace, extending its healing, regenerating influence over 
whole earth—an alliance in which diversities yh 4 
of national character, of climate, of custom, of Ch 
denominations, may be regarded as of little a, 
rison with the aim, the language, the heat hope, 
ord and master we have in common. In these we 
femme —— as noviné the ik native y 
elonging to the same family, and, whatever 
coiaion there may be among us, yet to jein hands a ss 
and recognise as our children an relatives all thos o i 
ever nation or denomination they may be, 
and unhappy, and whom our care possibly can rach 
“ Sisters, then, whom we do not know as qe 
whose existence we believe and hope, here and -” 
the ancient kingdoms of Asia, the steppes of gen 
the imperial cities of Russia ; sisters of the westem o 
of Europe, who have lighted and guided us a long 
your bright example; and you, sisters in that vast 0 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean, whose homes we bave ‘ad 
to know as nurseries of all Christian Virtues) aie 
Christian women among the nations of a on 
women in the isles of the South Sea; mild, “4 
all over the earth, in whose existence we 
have not seen you, whom we love without even 
—give us your hands! May the earth tee bo a 
by a chain of healing, loving energies, which 1 La 
nor event, neither discord nor time, can interrupt being 
unite to form an alliance eternal as God's Sal y 
war shall come to an end, and ‘tongues 
knowledge shall vanish away, but charity 
charity abideth for ever.’ die 
“ We ought now to tell you who they rr the cat 
dress you. We are Swedish women, unl 
poor orphans and destitute families in Stock 
of Sweden. We can rejoice in the co-operation ot 
and the humblest woman can join us, and, vr 1S nls 
family or a single child, rise to the dignity into count 
angel on earth. We have recentl entered poe 
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parts of this country,in order thereby to strengthen 
each other. “ 

and belong to a small nation, but 
nation have risen great men and 
. Weare a little flock, but werely 
: ‘Fear not, little flock, it is your 
i kingdom.’ 

we believe in Him, follow Him, and 
f thou lovest me, feed my lambs.’ 
circumstances which call upon us 
iption, ‘Let your light so shine 
may see your good works, and glorify 
in Heaven.’ We obey this to-day. The 
‘Take heed that you do not your alms before 
of them,’ we would take for our rule during 
for the good of the whole. 

acknow the same Lord, let us unite in 
us call forth every gift and healing 
iven us; call them forth prayerfully, dili- 
work more fervently than ever before. As 
sends his rays and the free winds blow over 
peaceful messages fly like doves from land to 
to city, undisturbed by the bitterness of 
eat Othe 
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know that the God of Peace 
n the spirit of war, and that 
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ts. 
we are weak, and can do very little; 
Christ, we unite our hands all around 
it in our arms as a child, we may pray 
will allow us at the en] of time to come 
Father, saying—‘ Here we are with the 

iven us.’ 
with the desire and entreaty that the 
foreign lands who wish to reach us the 
fellowship would, before the end of this year, let 
i cane letters (post-free) to the Ladies’ 
y Rarer for the Care of Children, addressed 


at 
intendent, 
to the Lady Superin “FrepRiKA BREMER. 
“ hol Midsummer-day, 1854.” 
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AUSTRIAN PERSECUTION 


Great fears are entertained lest the influence of 
Austria thould lead the Turks to persecute the Hun- 
ian, Polish, and German exiles in Bulgaria and 
allachia with injustice. According to the corres- 
of the Daily News, it has already done so. 
Vanetes Giurgevo, he mentions two cases :— 
4 A few weeks ago two unfortunate Hungarians of Tran- 
who had quarrelled with the authorities, who had 
been long held suspect, and been groaning under the surveil- 
lance of the or had newly and gravely compromised 
know not which, taking advantage of the re- 
treat of the Russians from Little Wallachia, escaped across 
the frontier, and passed into Turkey. They presented 
themselves to the Pacha of Widdin, and asked for service in 
the Turkish army. He told them he had no power to do so, 
but would send t onto Omer Pacha, who perhaps would 
something for them. He accordingly despatched them 
sthis own expense, by Government horses, and under care 
a Zaptie. The poor fellows were delighted by these 
attentions, and arrived at Shumla in high spirits, where they 
were immediately arrested and thrown into prison; and a 
few days afterwards were sent to head-quarters to Rustchuk, 
fiedin acart, and in custody of a guard of soldiers, On 
their arrival they were handed over to the Austrian consul 
— ; — For the truth of ali this I do not 
; you the story as it is current here. 
“There has been a gentleman named Hang for some 
aot og at earns, as correspondent of a London 
journal. He is an Austrian * birth, and took a 
leading part in the political events at Vienna, in 1848, since 
which time he has been anexile, He has made himself in the 
interval an American citizen, and carries an American pass- 
He is a man of considerable scientific attainments, 


port, 

eee recently appointed the head of the exploring <— 
hy 

a 


j 


which is about to be sent into the interior of Australia. 
been pursuing his occupations now for some months 
this country, peaceably and without molestation, as he 
ote Pacha backed up by letters of introduction 
~+ ie penile quarters. Yesterday Omer Pacha 
iin him, id in the politest manner possible requested 
to absent himself from head-quarters, or in other words 
arbi . oO ree, inasmuch 
orities had protested against his presence 

here, and his someval™ " . 
pateeeatieman here mentioned is evidently General 
: 3 and it will be for the “ morning 
Mentioned in the extract to look after and 
its correspondent. At the same time it must 


we that th 
ese are hearsay reports; but too 
likely, unfortunately, to be true. 





A COMPREHENSIVE JUBILEE. 
Ami de la Religion gives a letter from Rome, 


that the Pope is about to laim “3 
i proclaim “a 
Universal Jubilee” for these purposes:—Ist. Peace 


; tian princes (here the Sultan is of no 


Tr 
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nti e 3rd. The cessation of the cho- 
“Les ne (high prices are meant, no doubt.) 
lumiéres du Saint-Esprit sur le pape 

m dogmatique de |’Immaculée Con- 


ge 
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» the Holy Father is to convoke the whole 
Catholic hierarchy to spread through Europe 
conference to discuss, as a “ Council,” 
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last point. 





2nd. The appeasement of the spirit of 
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THE SANATORY MOVEMENT AT VARNA. 


Tue “special” correspondent of the Times, to whose 
happy descriptive faculty we are so often indebted 
for glimpses at the realities of the war, writes ‘thus 
from Varna:— 


‘At present the cholera has assumed a phase which 
baffles our best efforts, and throws all our past data to the 
winds. It sometimes is quite painless, there is often little 
or ne purging, but the sufferer is seized with violent spasms 
in the stomach, which increase in intensity till collapse is 
extablished, and death then rapidly follows, attended with 
but little exhibition of agony. The conduct of many of the 
men, French and English, seems characterised by a reckless- 
ness which verges ou insanity. You find them lying drank 
in the kennels, or in the ditches by the road-sides. under the 
blazing rays of the sun, covered with swarms of flies. You 
see them in stupid sooriety gravely paring the rind off 
cucumbers of portentous dimensions, and eating the deadly 
cylinders one after another, to the number of six or eight, 
till there is no room for more—all the while sitting in groups 
in the fields or on the flags by the shops in the open street, 
and looking as if they thought they were adopting highly 
sanitary measures for their health’s sake; or frequently 
three or four of them will make a happy bargain with a 
Greek for a large basketful of apricots, ‘ killjohfis,’ scarlet 
pumpkins, water melons, wooden pears, and green ‘ gages’ 
and plums, and then they retire beneath the shade of a tree, 
where they divide and eat the luscious food till nought re- 
mains but a heap of peel, rind, and stones. They dilute the 
mass of fruit with raki, or peach brandy, and then straggle 
home or go to sleep as best they can. One day I saw a 
Zouave and a huge Grenadier staggering up the street arm 
in arm, each being literally laden with enormous pumpkins 
and cucumbers, and in the intervals of song—for one was 
shouting out, ‘Cheer boys, cheer,’ in irregular spasms, and 
the other was chanting some love ditty of a very lachrymose 
character—they were feeding each other with a cucumber. 
One took a bite and banded it to his friend, who did the 
same, and thus they were continuing their amphibian 
banquet till the Englishman slipped on a stone and went 
down into the mud, bringing his friend after him—pump- 
kins, cucumbers, and all. The Frenchman disengaged 
himself briskly, but the Grenadier at once composed himself 
to sleep, notwithstanding the entreaties of his companion. 
After dragging at him, head, legs, arms, and shoulders, the 
Zouave found hecould make no impression on the inert mass 
of his friend, and regarding him in the most tragic manner 
possible, he clasped his hands, and exclaimed, ‘Tu es Ja, 
done, mon ami, mon cher Jeeon! Eh bien, je me coucherai 
avec toi;’ and calinly fixing a couple of cucumbers for a 
pillow, he 4! down, and was soon snoring in the gutter in 
unison with his ally. The Turkish soldiers are equally care- 
less of their diet and living. I am looking at about twenty 
of them, Hoy, pl to a battery, under the window of the 
room in which I am writing, busily engaged in the consump- 
tion of small bulletty-looking melons. ‘They are at it all 
day, except when they are smoking, or (listen to this!) 
saying their prayers, for the poor fellows are for the most 
part very regular in their devotions, and when they have 
finished them they glare and scowl at Christians in a fashion 
fearful to beheld for ten minutes afterwards, There can be 
no reason for the illness of our men so far as the commis- 
sariat > ay are concerned ; at least, they have at present 
a very full and ample ration; in fact, there never yet was an 
army in the field which ever received anything like it.” 





A NIGHT OF MISTAKES. 
Tue Siecle tells the following truly Parisian, if not 
true, story, which we will not spoil by translation:— 

‘Une aventure fort burlesque, due & une simple méprise, 
est arrivée l'avant-derniére nuit dans un hotel garni de la 
rue de Grenelle-Saint-Honoré. M. L——, nouvellement 
marié, avait amené sa jeune femme & Paris pour voir les 
curiosités de la grande ville. Les deux époux rentrérent 
vers minuit dans leur chambre, située au troisidme étage. 
Le mari ferma la porte en dedans, et quelques instans aprés 
le plus grand silence régnait dans |'appartement. Le lende- 
main, de bonne heure, M. L——, encore dans un état de 
somnolence, se disposait & réveiller sa femme; mais quel ne 
fut pas son effroi de trouver couchée & ses ctés, au lieu d’une 
personne fraiche et jolie, une vieille ridée et décrépite qui le 
regardait avec des yeux dont la fixité décelait la stupéfac- 
tion. A cette vue, il sauta hors du lit, se croyant en proie 
& quelque hallucination. : 

“Pendant qu'il etait 1a oceupe & se demander ce que sig- 
nifiait cette étrange métamorphose, il fut tiré de sa stu- 
we par quelques coups frappés doucement & la porte. 
| alla ouvrir; nouvelle surprise. La personne qui entra 
était un vieillard vétu d’habits que M. L... reconnut pour 
étre les siens propres. Quant au nouveau venn, locataire 
de l'appartement, en _voyant ce jeune homme dans le plus 
simple appareil et frappé surtout de son air d’ébahisse- 
ment, il ne put s’empécher de sourire. Mais l’aventure tou- 
chait & son terme. Le vieillard raconta qu’étant sorti pen- 
dant la nuit en méme temps que lui et pour les mémes 
besoins, il avait, par distraction, monté en sortant des lieux 
un étage de trop. , 

“ De son cété, le jeune homme se rappela qu'il evait en 
effet trouvé la porte fermée; mais que, croyant commettre 
une erreur et ne pouvant s‘orienter dans lobscurité il avait 
pris le parti de descendre Yescalier afin de pouvoir, en le 
remontant, compter les étages; mais sur le palier ou il 
était descendu, ayant trouvé entr’ouverte une porte cor- 
respondante & celle de sa chambre, il avait naturellement 
pensé rentrer chez lui. Le vieillard s’excusa le mieux qu’il 
yut d’une méprise qu'il déplorait amérement, surtout pour 
fn jeune femme qu'il avait laissée dans la plus grande af- 
fliction. I] se dépouilla, séance tenante, des vétemens dont 
il s'était affublé et en fit la restitution au Iégitime pro- 
priétaire. Le jeune homme s’habilla & la hate, et retourna 
auprés de sa femme, qui se lamentait comme une Made- 
leine.” 
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CORNET BROWN AT A BALL. 

A coop deal has lately been said about behaving as 
“an officer and a gentleman,” and home service, 
under the promotion by purchase system, does not 
seem conducive to that sort of behaviour which at 
least befits a gentleman. Now, here is another in- 
stance, not of barrack life, but of ball-room life, in 
which the officer and gentleman does not shine. The 
officer was Cornet Brown, of the 4th Dragoons, an 
infantine gentleman of two-and-twenty. There was 
a ball at Brighton lately, and Mr. Charles Brown 
bethought him that he should do well to be there. 
But he could not find in his heart to go like a gen- 
tleman, so he went like one of those persons who are 
denounced by Father Mathew and Mr. John Gough 
—he went drunk. His first act was to insist on 
entering through the ladies’ cloak-room, where he 
bullied the waiting woman—a highly gentlem 
= What he next did we are not wm | 

ut when Mr. George White, chief officer of police, 
opportunely entered on the scene, he Mr. 
Charles Brown “kicking up a row,” as Bombastes 
would say. Mr. White requested Mr. Brown not to 
use improper language; the unruly member of Mr. 
Brown resisted; Mr. White gently tried to lead him 
off. “Immediately,” says Mr. White, sententiously, 
“he struck mea violent blow, which I returned by 
knocking him down.” Brown, still violent, had to 
be knocked down again, and bably would have 
been knocked down no end of times had not two 
other “ officers and gentlemen” sallied from the ball- 
room and protected their friend. White, however, 
called in assistance, and carried off the young man. 
The next morning he came before the magistrates; 
White would not be vindictive, which was very 
proper, especially as he had the best of the engage- 
ment, and the cornet was let off with a fine of 5l.— 
a lesson much more effective plus the knocking 
down, than it would have been without the knocking 
down. In future Mr. Brown, who seems a gallant 
youth, will no doubt behave “like an officer and a 
gentleman.” 

Another officer and gentleman has distinguished 
himself in an analogous military style, and has been 
fined 5/. by the Rochester magistrates. The offender, 
in this instance, is Ensign Stroner, of the Royal En- 
gineers; and his offence is that he amused himself 
one evening in beating a woman who was walking 
on a road near Chatham. The woman was of a 
light character; she and the ensign had some con- 
versation, and quarrelled; she threw stones, he beat 
her with his fist. Why only 5/.? 





CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS BY RAILWAY. 

The Cunstitutionnel contains the follawing on the 
conveyance of troops by railway :— 

as The movements phe tik hon taken place within 
the last few months for the despatch of an army to the East 
and tothe Baltic, as well as for the formation of the — 
in the north and south of France, have thrown a new light 
on avery important question, viz., the use of railroads for 
military purposes. More than 40,000 men arriving from 
different stations have been conveyed by the Northern Rail- 
way alone in less than five weeks, exceeding by more than 
2000 daily their usual number of passengers, without inter- 
fering in any way with the hours of service, even on Sundays, 
when the number of trains is greatly increased. It is inter- 
esting to watch the movements of the troops — a rail- 
way. Everything takes place according to orders from the 
War Department. The detachment is formed into column 
and divided by the Adjutant, without distinction of companies, 
into fractions corresponding with the size of the carriages. 
Each fraction thus formed is led by an officer, who 
divides it according to the number of carriages. The first two 
men, on entering, place their knapsacks under their seats ; 
the second takes the knapsack of the man coming imme- 
diately after and stows it rey & the rest follow in the same 
order, so that no man enters the carriage until his knapsack 
is in its proper place. All this is done with the greatest 
order anf calerity. If the first battalion took 40 minutes to 
be seated, another executed the same manceuvre in 20, and 
12 were sufficient for a third, which was more familiar with 
the regulations. We have, therefore, a proof that an entire 
battalion, by adopting the necessary precautions, can take 
its place in the train in less than a quarter of an hour, In 
order to understand the matériel a we can state 
that an infantry soldier, with his arms and knapsack, weighs 
from 80 to 90 kilogrammes; the carriages on the Northern 
line contain 38 places, and those on the Lyons Railway 50, 
but they only allow 35 men for the former and 45 for the 
latter, in order to leave room for the knapsacks, which could 
not be placed under the seats. Each train carries 750 to 
800 men, besides two waggons for the conveyance of the 
field-officer’s horse and pin, oanlleng The removal of cavalry 
presents greater difficulties. The men are placed in the 

nger and the horses in the goods trains, six or eight in 

each waggon. Squadrons of heavy cavalry have taken, some 
an hour and a quarter, others 50, 45, and even 40 minutes 
before starting. Half an hour is generally allowed for each 
squadron. The average number conveyed by each train is 
125 men, with the same number of horses. Parks of artillery 
have also been carried by rail, the horses being placed in the 
cattle train, and the cannon and caissons on platforms. Two 
trains can convey a park of artillery of six guns, the eaissons, 
and forge, with 220 men and their horses, It requires be- 
tween two and three hours toload them, which is performed 
by the artillerymen themselves with their usual skill and 
promptitude.” 
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WHAT AUSTRIAN “OOCUPARION” MEANS. 


‘Phe Daily News Correspondent at the seat of war 
vs tlemen 

“It for noble Jords and honourable » to 
wax iy of the Auntzlon secupation o s’bapey sdiation of 
this , but they*know not-what an ‘occupation’ is. 
it thani.s brought sto their ears by vague and impectect 
reports ot what takes place in distant and barbarous . 
The entrance of ‘troops into a country, no matter in 
what eharacter, fri or foes, Jiberators or protectors, is 
one of the worst evils that can befal it. There is no nse in 
trying to hide its deformity by Spnspche about friendship, 
alliance, common cause, and o' claptraps. When .a 
soldier finds himself in a foreign lapd, he is invariably 
insolent and brutal. ‘If he come to protect the natives, or 
deliver them, he is ns niapiadatgtnananes 
fancied superiority and ‘the t is 
Ef he enters as a conquerer GJocis dives into violence by the 
impossible to resteain bis license. If the country is ip that 
sort of neutral and contemptible position now ocenpied by 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the inbabitants are ill treated upou 
the principle acted upon by the London mobs: “they are 
pitched into because ve no friends.” There is no 
exception to this rule, All troops are in this respect much 
alike. Rigid discipline and stern determination on the part 
of the chiefs may ‘or the calamity, but they can never 
wholly ward it off. I can imagine nothing 
except perhaps the sack of a besieged 


conseiousness that it jis 


lengthened eecupation of a provinee by an army whose com-_ 


manders.are not xesteained by public opinion, and who have 
fen loge date ee FE 
ussign army is epough for country—when followe 
the visit of an Austrian fotos for an Tndefinite period, it 
becomes trebly oppressive and eg 4 Any race more war- 
like and than the Wallachs and Moldavians, 
would 


more terrible, | 
town, than a | 


never dan it for an hour. They would rise toa | 


man, and resist it while they'had a single musket, or asingle | 


grain of ammunition. ‘They would say to the allied powers, 


* We are guiltless of all offence-in this matter; we have had | 


no hand.in bringing this quarrel about; rm ap ommen 
de seen gs peace, to remain tranguilly in our 
a 


year we have 


men. We have had them quartered in our houses, outraging 
our women, damaging our property, and replying to our 
remonstrances by additional violence aud insult. We have 


‘been compelled to pay their expenses out of our treasu 
because Ce peall he = 


presence of foreign suldiery. Sur awhale | 
rne the burden of yo army of 200,000 | 


ve been dragged from their homes in | 


winter, and compelled to drag ammunition and baggage un- | 
heard of distances thi snow ard mud. You say you are_ 
eur friends, come to save and deliver us. Show us your 


laws overnment. Your enemies have crossed our 
frontier.; tdllow them, like men, into their own territory, and 
fight it out between yeu.” 

This, or something like it, is, I am certain, the language 
the Wallachs would use, if there existed any organ for the 
utterance of the national sentiments. This, J am 
is wisest every imaividual tecis in his heart. And 
fight. This Austrian alliance is a falsehood—a great 
wrong—a great humbug that has destroyed whatever of 
Chivalry there was in this Russo-Turkish war. 





“MR. BERNAL, SIR.” 
(From the Globe.) 


Amone the many imperfections which incessant 
Reformers are for ever pointing out in our civilised 
arrangements, this defect in our social organisation 
might be admitted by the most conservative—that 
the public is provided with very incomplete ma 
chinery for the recognition of a large class of public 
services. in men live a lifetime in a public 
atmosphere, wnostentatiously devoted—their tastes 
sustaining their patriotism —to the promotion of 
public good; and when such men die it isin a re- 
pose which has much of the characteristics of neglect 
—public'mourning being represented in an apathetic 

ragraph of ‘newspaper routine, “regret.” Thus 
ived the Mr. Bernal, whose death, in such wise, we 
chronicled on Monday. 

In this case some more formal yet more frank 
expression of sorrow is demanded. Mr. Bernal 
was not only an estimable and distinguished man, 
but bis name is associated with great events in 
our history. This was the “ Mr. Bernal, Sir,” whose 
mame occurred ‘more frequently in the newspapers’ 
of 1880-2 than even the name of William the 
Fourth or Lord Grey. ‘This was ‘the gentleman 
to whom Lord Althorpe, Lord John Russell, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Sheil, 
Mr. John Wilson Croker, Mr. Orator Hunt, Mr. Geo. 
Henry Ward, Sir'C. Wetherell, Mr. Warburton, Sir 
John Hobhouse, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Hume, 
personally addressed themselves, in the course ‘of 
‘those memorable schedules A-‘and Bdebates, which 
resulted in ‘the third: of ‘the great Reform 
Bills. This is the Mr. Bernal who, for fifteen years, 
‘was a chief officer of the House of Commons, and 
who obtained ‘from that accurate and keen assenibly 
of men of business the unanimous verdict, that he 
was the most perfect chairman of committees known 
to the memory of members—e verdict which the 
House’s experience of Mr. Wilson Patten and Mr. 
Bouverie, both able and accomplished men, has not 
in the slightest degree disturbed. This was a.great 


—— by leaving us once more to ourselves, to our own | 


they are § 
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reputation ; the requirements of the position evidance 
that the man who so thoroughly fulfilled them.coutd 
not be otherwise than a first-rate man. But in this 
instance the great popularity was obtained as»much 
by character as by capacity. The clear, alert in- 
tellect, comprehensive judgment, and unerring me- 
mory, were not more conspicuous than the spave 
manners and kindly counsel so needful ina senate 








gave his vote, and.over the construction of 
which he presided, effected many changes; but it did 
not in any way effect the Cl peculiarity of the 
House of Commons in the sense of its being a body 
sensible to the personal influence of its elected fa- 
yourites; and, hence, it would be injudicious to 
regard with indifference the death, or to oxerlook 
the career, of a personage who, for so extended and 
busy a period affected so largely, and often so bene- 
ficiaHy, the course of our legislation; and, what is 
— of not less importance, the tone of our public 
ife 


Mr. Bernal -was happy in his position at the corner 
of the table: he was born for it, and he enjoyed it in 
the manner familiar to those who have satisfied their 
ambition. But he had miserable moments to which 
we may sympathetically recur. He witnessed.and 

not arrest—he was even in the chair, on the 
Sugar Bills of 1847—that West Indian legislation 
which profitably affected the interests of the empire, 
but ruined the private property of Ralph Bernal, 
Esq. Could patriotism further go than to require of 
a chairman of committees to “ put the question”— 
“Ts all my income to disappear ?” ‘Yet he did: even 
though, we remember, once tears stood in his eyes at 
the sad moment. He was also disappointed that he 
failed, in his active career, to mitigate the Vandalic 
inattention of the House of Commons to those ques- 
tions of art andsocial refinement which were sodear 
to his accomplished mind. But, as year after year 
he sat serene and stera, presiding over the grand 
deliberations as to what should “ stand of eter- 
nal Bills, he had one compensation which he fully 
appreciated, and which may have consoled him for 
the loss of Rochester—he saw his son, who had started 
with all the advantages of the wise father’s grand 
parliamentary experience, rising into the very first 
position—perhaps the Jeast facile of human successes 
—of a crack House of Commons debater:—the 
veward and recognition being the post of a Mimister. 





THE CHOLERA. 
(From the Registrar. Cencrals Retina.) 


In the week that ended last Saturday the number ef deaths 
arising from all causes was 2039. In the ten corresponding 
weeks of the years 1844-58, the average number was 1114, 
which if raised in proportion to increase of population, be- 
comes 1225. The prevailing epidemic has produced an ex- 
cess, amounting to 814, above the corrected average. In 
the thirty-fourth week of 1849, which ended August 25th, 
the total number of deaths registered was 2456. In that 
week the mean temperature was 62°9 deg. ; last week it was 
62-2 deg., which is 1-1 deg. above the average. 

From cholera the deaths in last week were 847, while fhose 
from diarrhea were 214. In the corresponding week of 
2849 cholera carried off 1272 persons. In sent 
summer its weekly progress is traeed in the following 
nuwibers: 5, 26, 483, 399, 644, 729, and 847. Im the first 
seven weeks of the epidemic of 1849, the deaths were 9, 22, 
42, 49, 124, 152,339. In that year it commenced about the 
end of May, the healthiest part of the year; it began six 
weeks earlicr than the present epidemic, and its progress ‘was 
slower; but in the fourth week of August, as bas been 
shown, it had reached a higher rate of mortality than the 

isease which now prevails has yet attained. 

2783 persons have already died of cholera; and 1706 ot 
the number have fallen on the low grounds of London, out ot 
595,119 people whose dwellings are not 10 feet above the 
Thames ; 705 have died out of 648,619 on the bigherground, 
extending from 10 to 4) feet above the same level ; and only 
345 out of the 1,070,872 who live on the nd that hasan 
elevation extending from 40 to.350 feet. The mortality from 
cholera to 100,000 living at the three elevations is 287 at 
the lowest, 109 at the middle, and 32 at the highest region. 


The cholera panic assumes almost incredible proportions 
in some parts of the south of France. Nota day passes with- 
out the news of some Government fuuctionary, often a very 
important one, having deserted his post. The manager of 
the Provence, a newspaper printed at Aix, has written a 
circular to his subscribers, informing them thatall the editors 
and printers being absent in consequenee of the epidemic, the 
publication of the journal is suspended. 





By the latest accounts the disease is greatly on the de 
erease in the allied camps in the East. 


LoverPoot, August 30.—The number of deaths from 
cholera.in Liverpool lust week was 30, as conrpared with 20 
in the previous week. In other respects thetown is reported 
as being in a healthy state. 


In New York the cholera is on the decrease. 1456 died 


out of a population of 700,000. 


‘which ‘the Jimtas made ic the tervitoral wee 
country, and in civil, jedical, or viral dese 





[Satwapay, 
SPAIN. 
Tue news is thus summarised :~ 
The Minister of Finance has madea 


+, 


of 
suspended during the 


wi or 
A royal decree has‘been 


sori 
1 rtero pool ed at the recent meeting. 
talists, a "Dounell was present, 
said he saust have.56.millions for the most 
ties, guaranteed by the Havannah and the 
mittee was nominated. ¥ 
Queen Christina has got away from Madrid ‘ti 
supposed for Lisbon. ‘I'he people were furious; 
barricades were erected; and there was dangeratt 
new revolution; but a 2m indignation was calue 
by the tidings that the infamous Dowager’s 
had been 8 pe py and that her > | 
be suspended until the Cortes met. 
indebted to the English ambassador for her lucky 
escape. ‘The correapondent of the Times says; 
“You may judge how keenly the tren ob ele 
danger from ‘the fact that she has been obliged 
course to Lord Howden, towards whom she thad 4 
manifested a fray feeling. She -of his 
ship to come and see ‘her at t piece aaa 
concealed, and in the Most anxious manner sdlicited tis gy 
to persuade the Government to hasten her departure Thy 
anxiety to t the occurrence of any tragical event, nx 
less than the conviction that sucha masa ww Gone 
for the country, as for the young Queen herself, imiured 
Lord Howden to urge her departure from the s 
soon as possible. He went to General Hopertmeadllees 
San Miguel and pressed the matter on them, and 
in the expediency of the Queen-Mother being sent out of 
the country with the least possible delay, diffe; 
was how to effect it. Till that moment Maris Christin 
had refused to stir without her children or her householi— 
the former pretty numerous—and they required two immense 
diligences ; but things had reached a most alarming poiat, 
and it became necessary to get her out of the inthe 
quickest and most private manner, as mo' such state 
was impossible. Lord How4en returned'to 
and obtained from her-a 


ii 


ETE Eee 
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It is known that Espartero consentiag tosuppress 
by leading the popular movement, bas become Pre- 
sident of the, “anarchical ” club, the “Qjpele ofthe 
Union.” 

“ The points required of the candidates by this 
club are a fundamental law organising all functions 
on the principle of the sovercignty of tue people by anivesal 
ry on the complete decentralisation of the State, sos to 
give the utmost independence tv each province and town 
ship; financial reform, and the establishment oftne sole tax; 
the abolition of the military conscription, and the refem € 
the army; the universal arming of the whose 
are never to be 's of the Government ; and 
ration of the condition of the working-classes.” 





AMERICAN NOTES. 

Mr. D. E. Sacxues, secretary of the Aamerican Te 
gation at London, has arrived in The 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herd, 
writing on the 19th ult., says:—“ We have gool au 
thority for the assertion that Mr. Sickles isthebeant 
of despatches containing instructions to our ministers 
at London, Paris, and Madrid. It is 

that our ministers are directed to favour the ® 
publican party in Spain, giving them aid and cam 
fort, im consideration of some important reforms 
be introduced into the Government of Cube. 





GUNBOATS IN THE oe 
THERE appears to be a general misund 
gunboats for the Baltic. art is true that the adng oe 
of Denmark, Sweden, and the Gulf of Finland are “e 
which I will a are Caer > about 
with 9ft. beam, carrying an ’ 
at their bow pi pean 82-pounder at ter stems oe 
moved-either by sail or which are long oars af 
in length, and handled by te ar shone <i 
carries about thirty sweeps, an on ps 
seen 20 boats in battery Mn the Belt in shoal water in a desl 
calm, where there was no Pye of getting 
except by the boats of the em by 
which was done. Denmark has about 100 of these 
Sweden about the same number, and Russia maly 
They cannot stand a heavy sea, and always keep 
under the land, and come out only when r nired 
Now, our gunboats will not have a ee 
must be with the fleet to be useful, and 
short nasty ‘sea up” in bad weather; 
must be-decked for safety, and a 68-pound gun 
stance under it—a —— vessel, = —_ ih to carry 
i le is, they cons: Bac’. 
ches whens & ioqat an The Belt has, it is ta" 
among the rocks in Finland the water is deep. of 
My friend who commands is quite aware ' 
about; allthis was arranged before he left P 
would be impossible to use the same sort of, 
Baltic water is, without one had harbours 
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should-we keep the Aland Islands, that isa 
—Letter in the Times. 
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aan OKFORD FESTIVITIES. 


Tae nexr Lonp Mayor or Lonpon.—tThe election of 
a Lord Mayor for the city of London will take place on 





‘oxiat Curing the mayorality of Mr. Richard Spiers. 
“Quon renders ill remember that some time since he 
qian’ a darge party composed “ ove county 

: authorities, and the citizens. 
ee antedined the citizens and the 
ion of the public schodls. 

On GQuesday night goodly company gathered in 

The walls were covered with paint- 
water eolours—the works of Etty, 
ings io badly Collins, W. Hunt, Turner, Prout, 
Prost, F. Stone, Cattermole, Pyne, Warren, and 
others. The Oxford artists were represented 
ee ol tmeaty names, at the head of which stood 
vo The company consisted of members of the 
—, members“ of the Town Council, local 
tables ‘and artisans, with their female friends, 
> During the evening a concert 
sti hy the Oxford Choral Society, assisted 
tw the Misses M’Alpine ; and refreshments were 
Ww tly served han the Council Chamber. The 
whole went off with great spirit; and was sustained 
midnight. 
sg tonne striking sight occurred on Wednesday. 
pictures in the hall were entirely re-arranged 
ym view of placing the subjects the most in- 
to children in the most accessible positions. 
‘Tea, coffee, and cakes were plentifully provided, and 
it was arranged that a concert should take place in 
the everling. No fewer than 1000 school children 
arrived, ‘im ‘bands, with flags and music, and 
took up their stations in the hall. In divisions 
of 200 they marched slowly round the hall, and 
‘then ‘tetired to the refreshment room, where 
@iermen, the sheriff, and several © councillors 
gupetintened the repast. This being well got 
over, the while returned to listen to the concert, 
whidh They enjoyed to the utmost, cheering and 
stamping -véhemently at the close of each piece 
music. Among them was one ragged-school. 
‘They all behaved well. On Thursday and Friday 
thehiliaras opened for the public. 

Other mayors have done great things for Oxford, 
no doubt, but not one has done more towards bring- 
ing about a harmony of feeling between the Uni- 
versitypand the City, and between the citizens among 
themselves,than Mr. Spiers. 


ata thave once before ‘taken note of the doing at 
Our 


THE ABORTIVE BEER ACT. 

‘Tue Licensed Victuallers have held various meetings 
this week, in London and the provinces, to protest 
against the New Anti-Public House legislation. The 
gpeechesmade’have had in view merely the interest 
aftithetrade~not at all that of the public: and are, 
therefave, not very well worth reporting. At these 
meetings the Morning Advertiser has been highly 
denounced, not only for its dereliction of duty in not 
Protesting, in' time, against the legislation which has 
‘soinjured the trade of which it is the organ, but for 
‘its “sabbatarian” tendencies generally. At one of 
these meetings (Marylebone), Mr. Homer, who is a 
in the trade, and supervises the editing of the 
, made a personal defence, and hinted that 
were not joining in this agita- 
Satake on the whole, it was a foolish agitation. 
while the magistrates are correcting that part 
@f the bill which inconveniences Sunday excursionists 
to the suburbs : generalising the meaning of “ Tra- 
véller.” In a-week or two, therefore, we shall hear 

®omore:of sa bill—thus put on one side. 





THE COURT. 
Queen and Prince continue at Osborne. On the 
Prince is to sail to Boulogne to meet the 
of ‘the French: he will remain in France 
orthree days: the King of Belgium is to be of 


Gladstone 
Week. 


the Prince’s return from France the Court will 


eF 


q 


q 


has been staying with the Queen 


Pi 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘ava, Coiaston at Oroypon.—The coroner's 
om the cases of the two persons who were killed in 
on Monday week, have resulted in a verdict of 
South 5 against Robert Simpson, the driver of the 
‘en Company's train. He admitted that he had 


: ie 


Tests on him. 


m pignals which warned bim to go slowly: and henee | 


Saturday, the 20th of September, when, in the 

course of things, Mr. Francis Graham Moon and Mr. Da 
Salomons willbe presented by the Common Hall to the Court 
of Aldermen, who will select Mr. Moon, ‘being the senior, as 
chief magistrate ‘for the ensuing year. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ARCBDEACONS WILBERFORCE 
AND Denison.—We are able to announce that both these 
Archdeacons are now on the point of being brought before 
the proper tribunals, for their Romish teaching. The honour 
of vindicating the faith and Protestant doctrine of the 
Church of England will devolve » the two venerable 
Archbishops of either province. The Archbishop of York, 
at the instanee of the Rev Jolin Jarratt, Vicar of North 
Cave, in the East Riding, has determined to send the charge 
against Arehdeacon Wilberforce to his Provincial Court; 
and in consequence of Lord Auckland, the t Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, having refused to aby complaint 
against Archdeacon .Denison to the Court of Appeal of the 
Province of Canterbury, the Primate, at the instance of the 
Rev. Joseph Ditcher, Vicar of South Brent, Somerset, ‘has 
issued a Commission of Inquiry on the subject of the charge 
against the Archdeacon of Taunton.—Morning Advertiser. 

Lorp Joun RusseLt peciinges AN InvrraTion,—The 
| Westmoreland Gazette says:— We understand that Loni 
John Russelj, during his late sojourn at Low Wood Hotel, 
was waited upon by gentlemen on behalf of the Kendal 
Mechanics’ Institute, the Christian Institute, and the 
Working ‘Men's News Room, to solicit his lordship to give 
a lecture in connection with the objects of these institutions. 
His lordship received the deputation most courteously, but 
expressed an apprehension that a compliance with the re- 
quest would create a troublesome precedent, and pleaded 
that he required rest and retirement rather than addjtional 
labour and excitement at this time.” 

UNLAWFUL MArgRiAGE BY A CArHOoLIC Prrest.—The 
Rev. Mr. Tierney Ferguson, Catholic priest of St. Thomas's 
Chapel, Fulham-fields, has been before the Hammersmith 
magistrates on a charge of having performed a marriage in 
the absence of the registrar, contrary to statute. The 
woman married, was a Protestant—the husband being a 
Catholic; and hence the illegality. The enquiry is mot yet 
concluded. The peculiarities of the case are that the husband 
has deserted the wife, and that her father turned her out of 
doors, as not having been legally married. 

Tae First Yacut.—The great Newport (United States) 
regatta came off on Thursday last, and resulted in the vic- 
tory of the Maria, owned and sailed by Commodore Stevens. 
The Maria was the yacht which beat the America before 
that vessel was brought to Europe.—Fimes Correspondent. 

Mr. ALbert Smiru At Osporne.—On the evening of 
Saturday, the anniversary of Prince Albert's birth-day, Mr. 
Albert Smith had the honour to give selections from his 
Mont Blanc advenfires before the Queen, her princely 
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Hobart; and Lightning, Sullivan, engaged eighteen 
a four Steempere, spe, an fhe bog of August, 

an 

without ‘loss, 

up theGulf af Bothnia.” t 





Aland is declared infected with cholera, and a 
quarantine is imposed on all arrivals thence. 





THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE EAST. 
Despatches from ‘Constantinople, of the: 
that far advanced as were the a a 
expedition, it was still uncertain whether the project 
would be carried out, be greatly modified, or be aban- 
doned. The generals and admirals of the tevo ser- 
vices were to meet in a council of war, when the 
quectien would be considered and decided—Daily 
ews. 





ATTEMPTED NEGOTIATION AT VIENNA. 
Telegraphic despatches, transmitted yesterda: 
from Vienna, show that diplomacy is at silegteamnt 
moment ominously active in the Austrian ‘capital. 
The expected message had arrived from ‘St. Peters- 
burg. Prince Gortschakoff was holding out-new ex- 

pectations and promises to Austria. 





The Emperor Napoleon has .arrived in Boulogne: 
Prince Albert’s retinue have arrived; and a great 
royal, diplomatic, and military congress seems set- 
ting in. 





HOME NEws. 

The only home news is of religious war. The 
‘Church and State Gazette confirms the news we have 
already given as to the proceedings against Arch- 
nee Wilberforce and Denison, for heterodox 
“ doctrine.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Marianne Davey.—Where will a letter reach you? 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Theirinsertion is often ee ee to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is nt 





Consort, andthe royal family. The selections related chiefly 
to “the travelling English” and their autumnal peculiarities. 
Afier the termination of the performance the Queen and 
Prince expressed their gratification to Mr. Smith with that 
frank and felicitous cordiality which is so well-known as 
characteristic of the royal pair. 

ALBERT Seemnenia oii English tourist, Mr. John 
Blackwell, aged 22, ascended Mont Blanc on the 12th ult. 
He had in the beginning of last month reached the top of 
the Wetterhorn, 11,450 feet above the level of the sea. 

HaypNn.—dt was a common practice with Haydn, like his 
Grace of Norfolk, to order a dinner for five or six, and then 
eat the whole himself. He once ordered such a dinner to be 
ready at a stated hour, at which time he alone appeared, and 
ordered the repast to be served. ‘‘ But where is the com- 
pany?” respectfally inquired the head waiter. “Oh!” 
exclaimed Haydn, “‘ J am de gompany!” But if he ate all, 
ke also paid for all. Moore and Bowles, in their visits 
together at Bath, used sometimes to dine at the White Hart, 
where, as Moore records, he paid his share of the dinner and 
pint of Madeira, and then Bowles magnificently “ stood” a 
bottle of claret, at dessert. Anda pleasant dinner the two 
opposite, yet able, poets nade of it ;—far more pleasant than 
Coleridge’s dinner with a party at Reynolds’s, when he 
bowled down the glasses like nine-pins, because they were 
two small to drink from copiously.— Table Traits. 





er; 1  freque y from rea- 
sons quite independent of the merits of the communica- 


No notiee ean be taken of anonymous communications. 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as’a guarantee of his gpod faith. 


Communications should ‘always be legibly written, and on 
oueside of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding space for them. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 
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FOREIGN, 
\ Tue Morning Chronicle publishes diplomatic papers, 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian, submitted by the 
two latter powers to the Bund on the 17th. They 
| refer to the proposed (in June) evacuation of the 
| Principalities by Russia, and are, therefore, only of 
| retrospective importance. DPrussia’s instructions—of 

which one of these papers consists—to her ambassa- 
| dors at the allied Courts, are comic in their ingenuous 
Russian tone. 








The Morning Herald publishes the following im- 
portant news trom Dantzic. This news suggests that 
the Russians have not forgotten the old Moscow 
trick: 

“ On Sunday, the 16th instant, General Baraguay 
d’Hilliers and Vice-Admiral Napier went up to 
Hango. In their sight the Russians blew up the 
fortifications, and retreated to Abo, where there are 
15,000 troops. 

“ Abo will be attacked by the allies. 

“The Medin, Scott; Gorgan, Cracoft; Driver, 





Publix Aifnirs. 


There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep t! when all the worldis by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr, LD. 








A FRAGMENT OF ROYAL TADK. 
Time, September 6,8 P.M. Scene, Boulogne- Hotel, 

Brighton. Personages, the Emperor Louis Napo- 

leon, the King of Belgium, and His Royal High- 

ness Prince Albert of England. 
Dinner concluded, and the servants having retired, 

The King. let me propose a toast: it 
is a toast which should be drunk to at this 
meeting ; and it is the toast which perhaps I 
can give with most propriety. The Alliance 
between England and France ! 

The Emperor and the Prince. The Alli- 
ance ‘between France and ! The 
Alliance between England and Franve! 

The Emperor. Most appropriate. _And 
how appropriate that your Majesty should 
give it a ain who have no country, and 











have married the daughter of an English 
king and the daughter of a French vw 
Your Majesty must see the august spectacle 
of this alliance with cordial satisfaction. But 

let me complete that toast with another.— 

And, united, may they destroy Russia! 

The Prince. 1 cannot refuse to drink a 
toast proposed by your Majesty—I drain my 
glass. But what do we mean by the de- 
struction of Russia ? 

The King. That, indeed, is the question 
we have met to discuss. 

The Emperor. 1 trust we mean the same 
thing. 

The Prince. I am sure we can always act 
together and do the same thing. But, per- 
haps, we may have, each of us, to compromise 
a portion of our policy. 

The King. May I be permitted to say that 
I don’t think the world deceives itself as to 
the alliance between the two countries. Your 
Imperial Majesty is popular in France, in 
carrying on this war; and, Prince, your Lord 
Aberdeen is not popular in England in carry- 
ing on the war; yet your fleets and armies 
are in combination ; and the war is a popular 
war. I apprehend, therefore, that public 
roo in ees hesitates to believe in the 
identity of your meaning. 

The Emperor. Why should I hesitate to 
say that I have only found our agreement 
clear up to a certain point; beyond the 
Crimea there is chaos. 

The Prince. Necessarily so, I fear. 

The King. Public opinion in Europe dis- 
sects your alliance and distrusts it; for 
France and England, public opinion recog- 
nises, can never mean the same thing. 

The Emperor. You are emphatic; and 
you; Prince, are silent. Is not this mere tra- 
ditional “ ue ?” it was Louis Philippe’s 
“ politique.” ut he had a large family. 
The age of traditional politics is past. 

The King. Geography endures. Your Ma- 
jesty meets my tradition with a phrase ; is one 
safer than the other? Does not your Ma- 
jesty feel that after all, and even up to the 
Crimea point, this is not an alliance between 
France and England? France and England 
are making war on Russia; but is it not France 
which is leading England into the war? May 
[ not say dragging ? 

The Prince. Not so. It was not our inte- 
rest to go to war ; it can never be our interest 
again to go to war; while your Majesty, as 
France, had a distinct interest in the glory 
and oceupation of a war with Russia—more 
especially when securing the solidity of an 
English alliance. But our own public opinion, 
combined with the sad imbecility of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, forced us, so far, into the 
part we have taken. . 

The Emperor. Undoubtedly we have been 
in accord. Undoubtedly it is my interest to 
destroy Russia; my uncle held that view 
when the destinies of France were in his 
hand. But, surely, also, England, a chief of 
civilisation, and suzerain of India, can have 
no interest in preserving Russia ? 

The King. England has an interest in 
checking the encroachments of Russia, and 
in reducing her to her conservative and sta- 
tionary potency; but there England’s inte- 
rest in this war ends. 

The Prince. Lam speaking, of course, with- 
out personal views; but the fixed idea of 
English statesmen is the balance of power. 
The English people are without clear prin- 
ciples of European politics, and are without 
the direct political power which would enable 
me, siding with their sympathies against 
Russia, to resist this religion of English states- 
men—that the .balance of power must be 
maintained. 

Lhe Emperor. I only propose to weaken 
Russia—which is too strong. 
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The King. The view of Lord Aberdeen is, 
and I confess it is mine, that Russia balances 
France. 

The Emperor. It was so in 1815, but it is 
not so now. The other day I was isolated : 
and Russia meant Russia and Germany. 
Your majesty tells me that I must be again 
isolated : where then is the balance to which 
my Lord Aberdeen trusts ? 

The Prince. Your future isolation would 
be different from your isolation the other 
day. You wish Russia to be destroyed : and 
your isolation would then be omnipotence. 

The Emperor. Is England declining then ? 

The Prince. England must grow stronger 
and stronger every year: they are a great 
and just people. I am speaking merely in 
reference to continental Europe. 

The King. Your Majesty properly ob- 
serves that Russia means Germany also. Be- 
cause that is the case, you could not destroy 
Russia without destroying Austria. What 
then ? 

The Prince. France would be the only 
great military power in Europe; it is that 
result which Lord Aberdeen is disinclined to 
promote. 

The Emperor. Are you taking for granted 
that I seek this result for France ? 

The Prince. Pardon me. I have faith in 
your genius: and you are too wise to wish 
aught but the happiness of mankind. But 
France must always be a great military 
power ; the French are a superb race, who 
must always be first in Europe: and France 
may one day be in the hands of the Repub- 
lican Propaganda. 

The King. England cannot rely on a Na- 

oleonic dynasty ; she is compelled therefore, 
in the long run, to rely on Russia. 

The Emperor. Iam not a Conservative, I 
confess; though I detest and will strangle 
the republics dreamed of by poets and social- 
ists. In other words, my politics are English : 
how is it, then, that in entering on a course 
which may lead to the destruction of ex- 
hausted dynasties and exploded systems, | | 
encounter the opposition of England ? 

The Prince. The mass of the English 
people are very sensible: they assume that 
nations have precisely the Governments 
which they deserve, and which are suited 
to them. [For my own part, I do not be- 
lieve in the exhaustion of dynasties. The 
Emperor of Russia is worshipped by his 
people; he is consequently a great power. 
His system of government is as good as any 
other system of government. The course 
you seek to enter on would lead to the 

publicanising of Europe, or to the Napo- 
leonising of Europe. With neither future 
could you bring the classes who have poli- 
tical power in England to sympathise. 
The English are a practical people: and 
pitying while despising mankind, I agree 
with the English, that the chief blessing in 
human affairs is—stability. They call it 
progress ; it is, at least, permanence. 

The Emperor. 1 clearly understand you. | 
You, I hope, as clearly comprehend me ? 

The King. Why 

The Emperor. You wish to press Nicholas 
no further: to accept negotiation at the 
instance of Austria. Well, we may leave 
the conduct of the affair to our diplomatists. 
By the bye, what an excellent person Lord 
Cowley is. Do you smoke, Prince ? 

¥ * * * * 








EMIGRATE, EMIGRATE. 

Ir the great American scheme of emigration 
answers to the description given of it in the 
Times, and copied into our own columns, it 
is one to which the working classes of this 





securing to them all that they have deg 
present subsistence, ample return for ind. 
trious exertion, provision for children,- 
universal suffrage itself. We i 
greater confidence of the scheme since, if 
do not mistake the hand by which it aan 
scribed, it receives the voucher of a 
man well acquainted with affairs in the uniog 
practically, conversant with public busines, 
and not long since familiar as a ident with 
the people of this country. 

It will be for the working man to cons 
whether he himself is a proper subj 
emigration, and that is a question which egg, 
not be determined rashly. There are 
men who suppose themselves, from ‘ie 
energy and conscious ambition, fit for the 
enterprise ; and yet we have known the mog 
ter men return bitterly di 

laming those who induced them to go out, 
On the other hand, some who were 
to be too weak for exertion, untrained jy 
out-door employnient, have proved admi 
suited to colonial occupations. The capticgs 
of these things are remarkable. We could 
point to civil engineers dawdling out of work 
—tailors active in every species of 
and inventive enterprise—printers who seem 
unable to discover the means of i 
themselves usefully—weavers excelling 
ditary shepherds 5 the care of peed 
flocks—horse-dealers settling down as farmers 
in Michigan—and, in short, to every form of 
unexpected variety. The man’s health, his 
capacity for physical endurance, still more 
his power to preserve a good heart under 
adyerse tendencies, must all be considered, 
Likewise, the kind of place and voyage to 
it ; and, above all, let him study the agency by 
which he is to be transported. Information, 
we repeat, after what we said last week, can 
always be obtained ; the man who desires to 
emigrate only has to find out some authority 
attested by a sufficient voucher. 

Already people are proceeding from the 
United Kingdom at the rate of a million in 
three years. They go mainly from Ireland; 


| but we know that in some parts of England 


there are those who would emigrate if they 
could see their way. The American plan, if 
it should succeed, would furnish the means, 
with one exception. It would secure compe- 
tent agency, and a clear path to the desired 
destination. It could evidently carry over any 
number that pleased to emigrate, 

only that ships enough existed for the pur 
pose. About half a million enter America, 
the British colonies, and the Republic aunv- 
ally ; that number could be doubled, and the 
increase drawn from this country. 

What would be the effect?’ It would 
secure for those who went a certainty 
fear for themselves or their dependants, 4 
social elevation and political enfrancbisement. 
The poor devil who can scarcely make both 
ends meet on Saturday, who fears the work- 
house for his children, and haunts democratie 
clubs, now so silent, to agitate for a suffrage, 
would there be a landowner, and an enfran 
chised voter. 

But his going would do exactly the same 
for those left behind. Abtract a 
number from the working class of this country, 
and those who remain must have at lea# 
to divide amongst their diminished nu 
the amount of wages paid to the larger aut 
ber. They would have more ; for all 
men know how by the maneuvres of the 
masters a certain number are constantly kept 
out of work, so that their competition “i 
vents wages from rising. That resource 
masters would be destroyed; and wage 
would rebound. With better wages com 
better living, better lodging, better — 
for the future, better social position; 





country may trust. It offers a means of 


with improved social position must epme 
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—— 
shiea Let half the number of our labour- 


prea go, all the beggarly occupations, 


wool-combers, &c., the 

bandremns, waistcoet-malers following, and 
remaining half would have more than 
we wages, more than twice the goods, al- 
most a power in the state, a real share in the 


a 

i ublic. 
One bing excepted from the American 
scheme and wanted by the English emigrant is 


ing money for the tickets. How 
s to be procured? Ordinary associa- 
‘ong to secure advances for bodies of men 
have hitherto been a total failure. The latest 
the New South Wales advances for emi- 
grants, is a failure; the advances cannot be 
recovered from the emigrants. Emigrant 
benefit societies to send numbers out by lot 
have failed because the amount subscribed 
was too small and the process too slow. Mrs. 
Chisholm’s plan of groups would be a plan 
on too small a scale for the work to be done, 
snd middle class or upper class aid would be 
ing to help it on. — re course, 
not be given. he plan, however, 
a imitated by a method which would 
ide the point wanting in the New South 
ales plan—a direct pledge of personal 
honour for the return of the money. Let 
vorking men form themselves into groups of 
ten, borrow the money for the cost of emi- 
ion for one of their party ; let them draw 
lots for the first emigration ticket, purchased 
the ten, and let the tenth man go out 
ee to redeem the loan with an advance 
for the second man ; let the second man send 
back the advance for himself and enough for 
another; the third the same. By the time 
five had gone there would be money enough 
for four more ; those who pleased might then 
go, those who stayed might divide the balance 
amount, for if this plan were carried out on a 
stifficient scale, we doubt whether more than 
five out of ten would go ; the rest would find 
inducement enough to stay. 


the 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LICENSED 
VICTUALLERS. 
Warshould the Licensed Victuallers have the 
edueationof adult England in their hands? The 
fact is 80 because, in consequence of the penny 
stamp tax im upon a free press by the 
aightened gislature of a liberal country, 
auly 70,000 copies of our daily press are daily 
published, and 40,000 of those copies are 
taken by the public-houses. Clearly the 
licensed Viet ers, though a highly-respect- 
able and intelligent body of good citizens, 
ought not to have the education of adult 
in their hands; the people ought 
uot to be driven to the public-houses in order 
‘oget news and instruction. But the fact is 
%, likely to remain so, for some time; and 
We must make the best of the fact. 
TheLicensed Victuallers of London manage 
be Bp They find themselves com- 
He to provide a paper for their tap-rooms 
bar-parlours ; and they have established 
iter of their own, which they of course 
ain preference to every other paper, which 
Peonsequently circulated and supported into 
rs concern.” The profits of the paper 
. me: and they o applied to the main- 
o various “charitable institutions” 
for the decayed and the offspring of the 
saued vietuallers body—who thus are be- 
pr at a remarkably small expense— 
thus ¥, none at all. The Morning Advertiser 
obtains an enormous advantage in its 
though it with its contemporaries; and 
it is true that the public has a choice, 
~ Rot go to the public-house at all, or, 
hn » May ask and insist on having 


paper, yet, practically, so far as the 


wi i 7 of several hundred a 


orning 


are concerned, the 





Advertiser has a monopoly of attention and 
becomes a great influence. 

Now, prima facie, nobody has any right to 
find fault with that ment. e do 
not know a daily paper of which we could 
conscientiously say “It is less mischievous 
than the Morning Advertiser.” Indeed, we 
may think the Morning Advertiser an ec- 
centric, but we regard it as an innocuous 
publication: we have faith in the British 
public, and doubt the capacity of leading 
journals to mislead it. We have no pre- 
ferences ; and, if we had, we would have no 
right to present them. We consider Alsopp’s 
beer purer than Bass’s, and we abhor various 
entires, and earnestly condemn a variety of 
Kinahans and Cordial gins. But if a public- 
house selects a certain brewer, or a particular 
distiller, that is the business of the individual 
victualler and of the customers who deal with 
him. Nevertheless, we venture to offer some 
suggestions to the Licensed Victuallers, with 
reference to their paper, at a moment when 
they are canvassing the conduct of that 
“organ,” and rather thinking of establishing 
a new one—certainly of revolutionising the 
management of the present one. 

There is this difference between beer and a 
newspaper; beer has a flavour, and a news- 
paper has an opinion; but the bottle only 
speaks for the beeutinedlie newspaper pre- 
sumes to speak for a party. The ground 
upon which we may offer an excuse for cri- 
tising the Morning Advertiser, is that bein 
by the controlling influence of the License 
Victuallers the only “ Liberal’ daily paper 
with a large circulation, the Morning Adver- 
tiser burlesques Liberalism, and, affecting to 
speak for the people, misrepresents the people 
and the popular aims. We don’t think the 
misrepresentation does any harm; but we 
object to it,—if only because it is absurd. 
We entreat the Licensed Victuallers, then, in 
their new arrangements to make some altera- 
tions in their journalistic plans. If they 
were wise they would have a paper fulfilling 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s aspiration—a journal 
with the maximum of news, and the mini- 
mum of editorial comment ; that sort of od 
would best suit the class who go to public- 
houses, and would certainly allow of more 
profits for the “charitable” institutions— 
for an array of editorial talent such as that 
engaged, as every one knows, on the Morning 
Advertiser, must cost a vast sum of money. 

The objection we take is not that the li- 
censed victuallers publish a paper of their 
own, but that they insist on that paper pro- 
mulgating itself as a “ Liberal organ,”—at- 
tempting a mischief to Liberalism. If we 
must have a victualler’s paper maintaining 
“ popular rights,” and denouncing the Times 
every day, because the Times is not Liberal, 
we are entitled to demand some logical faculty 
in the journal which, though it may not lead 
us people, assures all the world that we are 
following it. We, as a portion of the people 
thus represented before enlightened Europe 
and the London Licensed Victuallers, decline 
to have it supposed that we consider the 
principal democratic business of the day is to 
abuse the Pope, and demonstrate that every 
Roman Catholic prelate and priest is a 
scoundrel, and that every Roman Catholic 
layman is an idiot. The Pope may be wrong, 
and Roman Catholics may be in error—we 
rather think they are—but we think that 
they are as likely to be right in theology as 
an array of editorial talent selected by the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Protection Committee ; 
and, at any rate, we want to know why 
our democratic leading journal should so 
exclusively devote itself to the promulgation 
of the philosophy of Exeter-hall? The Re- 
formed Religion seems in Scotland and Eng- 
land to lead to the democratic consumption 
of alcohol in extensive quantities, and the 








825 


array of editorial talent on the Morning Ad- 
vertiser may have Licensed Victuallers’ in- 
terests in view in their fiery denunciations of 
Puseyism, which is the religious reaction of 
feeble-minded persons who despair of an 
“ Establishment” incapable of competing for 
— attention with the public-houses and 
r-shops on the Sabbath. But are the 
Licensed Victuallers entitled, under colour 
of Liberalism, to sustain the “shop” in 
this manner? In the next place we 
may object, with analagous fairness, to 
the alacrity so frequently displayed by 
the great democratic organ to insult the 
Court, whenever the array of editorial talent 
finds out that the Court is interfering, in the 
government of us people, with the aristo- 
cracy. We don’t understand the great de- 
mocratic organ’s love of the aristocracy. We 
noticed that this week the array of editorial 
talent acknowledged, in a painfully obsequi- 
ous paragraph, unworthy of enthusiastic 
members of the reformed religion, the 
“honour” done to the Morning A 7 
by a Duke who, calculating that the Times 
wouldn’t find room for him, resolved on men- 
tioning in the Morning Advertiser that he 
was going to give 151. to somebody. Lords 
never go near licensed victuallers; at least 
not to the respectable ones: and why should 
the licensed victuallers allow their paper to 
be impregnated with the odour of Jeames ? 
Why should the great democratic organ so 
palpably compete with the great aristocratic 
organ in the supply of “ fashionable intelli- 
nee?’ The other day, when Mr. James 
Vilson and Lord Palmerston differed about 
a commercial point, the ae Advertiser 
denounced the commoner for his imperti- 
nence in having an opinion, with a dignity 
and a ferocity singular in Christians and odd 
in democrats; and we mention the instance 
as aptly illustrating the whole tone of the 
journal. Day after day the Morning Adver- 
tiser encourages the communications of Mr. 
David Urquhart, whose political philosophy 
may be summed up in the sentence 
“ Every peer who is a Cabinet Minister is a 
traitor ;’’ and we are at a loss to reconcile 
that doctrine with an exclusive faith in the 
peerage as our rulers ;—not tg mention the 
other faith—in the reformed religion ensuring 
the blessings of honest government to any 
and every people. And if the aristocracy are 
all traitors, why denounce the Court, when the 
Court occasionally modifies the aristocracy ?— 
as, forexample, when the Queen dismissed an 
English Foreign Secretary for having written 
an exhilirating despatch practically congratu- 
lating a military despot on having accom- 
lished a coup d'état. For our own part, as 
Lutabip democrats, watching with weekly awe 
the daily lead of an array of editorial talent, 
we have always taken for granted that an un- 
represented people has only one chance of 
conquering an oligarchy—viz., by acquiring 
the sympathy and the aid of a monarchy 
which our aristocracy has systematically at- 
tempted to reduce to a formality. 

Therefore, as Liberalism is in the hands of 
the licensed victuallers, may we beg of 
them in their new journal, or in their 
altered old journal, to condition for a little 
logie in the array of editorial talent? It 
would cost a very little more money ; but as 
it would cost something, perhaps Mr. Carlyle 
should be consulted as to the best sort of paper 
to bring out. 





“ACCIDENT” A PERMANENT CON- 
DITION. 
A REMARKABLE eccentricity is observable in 
the enlightened journalism of the last fort- 
night. In that period 1500 people have 
been killed by cholera, and three people have 
been killed by railway accidents. The en- 
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[Savunnay, 





amg sory in Sir Ben 
talked incessantly, anc t 
ary vehemence, about the infamous, odious, 


ormminal, and stupid, management of rail- 


ways. 

“tt was % bad accident at Croydon. The 
driver of a train, beimg in a state 
of unaccountable imbecility, declined to notice 
certain signals which warned him to slacken 
his speed, and he accordingly rushed into 
another train. That reads very criminal or 
very stupid, or both: and the coroner’s jury 
is perfectly logical m bringing in a verdict of 
manslaughter against Ro impson, the 

said driver. But how is this sort of accident 

to be prevented? It oceurs on the very line 
referred to by the Board of Trade, in its re- 
cent circular, as the model line, for the imita- 
tion of other railway compani If the 

South-Eastern’s system of telegraphing a 
train from —_ to aaa hea oy 
is passed, had been rigidly o ed in this 
“instance, and if station A were never passed 

by a train until all was clear up to station B, 
such an accident as that at Croydon could not 
happen. Yet, practically, such asystem cannot 
always work; and in this case, negligence in 
that respect cannot be said to have occasioned 
the disaster. If Robert Simpson had ob- 
served the the aay the accident would not 
have happened. Common sense should there- 
fore suggest to the public, and to the journal- 
ists, that the most perfect machinery may 
sometimes get wrong, and that it is as illo- 
gical to denounce railway companies for an 
accident such as this, as it would be to de- 
nounce the decalogue, because Jones oecasion- 
ally murders his wife. We allow for all sorts 
of accidents in the ordinary, social, moral, 
physieal, and civil organisation of life. Why 
not for accidents on railways ? 

The accident at Croydon will cost the 
South-Eastern Company 20,000/.! Can we 
not place some reliance upon the inducements 
of a fact such as this to caution and con- 
scientiousness in railway management? Rail- 
way directors are certainly not infallible; 
even enlightened journalists are occasionally 
foolish: but as = ees extraet from the prac- 
tical talent Of this pre-eminently practical 
country is engaged in the organisation of 
railways, it is very fair to presume that the 
general management of our iron roads is, on 
the whole, nearly as perfected as human ma- 
nagement can contrive to be. When an 
aceident, such as that at Croydon, unhappily 
oceurs (costing the Brighton Company about 
as much as it will cost the South-Eastern Com- 
pany), ublic criticism is perfectly proper ; 

ut less abuse of the directors by the 
newspapers is not only unjust’ but rather 
absurd. 

_ At the same time, in offering these depreca- 
tions, it would be as absurd not to urge upon 
our railway officials the necessity of observing 
what is clearly their duty, namely, to develop 
to the utmost minutia preventive plans— 
such as the last proposed by the Board of 
Trade—whieh, though they cannot guarantee 
the public against an accident, can at least 
diminish in detail the chances of fatalities— 
and certainly ean suffice to answer, on proper 





occasions, the twaddle of enlightened jour- 
nalists. The accident at Croydon sh not 
in the least induce any inattention to the 
advice of the Board of Trade with re to 


the greater use between stations of the elec- 
tric telegraph. This system, which in general 
results has mencandad so admirably on the 
South-Eastern line, is one which all the other 
lines should possess. It is only an additional 
system of signals. It cannot di with 
existing systems of signals; but it will 
feet every system. It was Mr. James 
gregor who first instituted this plan on the 








South-Eastern, and the admiration of it ex- 
pressed at the time by his brother railway 
ma can leave no doubt that, practically 
as well as theoretically, it is about the best 
security which railway companies can have 
against accidents costing 20,000/., and which 
the public can obtain against loss of life in 
such accidents. 


THE INDIAN PRAYER FOR THE ENG- 


LISH ARMS. 

Mawy questions are suggested by the reli- 
gious observance in Bombay on Sunday, the 
16th of July—observed as a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer for the success of the British 
arms in the Hast. It was observed also by 
the Hindoos, and the Parsees; the Mussul- 
mans alone holding back. The mode in which 
the Hindoos perform their ceremonies—the 
worship of idols, the ringing of pagoda bells, 
and other forms, might, on almost any other 
occasion, raise a smile. The notion that Lord 
Raglan and his companions in the East will 
derive some assistance from lighting a fire, 
called the hom, at Mumbadavie, or the ring- 
ing bells with peculiar loudness, is abstract- 
edly laughable. But such incidents only 
remind us of a truth which may be predicated 
of almost any established persuasion, that its 
forms and dogmas are behind its spirit. The 
spirit is constantly fed by the growing intel- 
ligence of the people ; while the forms dege- 
nerate into a trade, if not something which 
is below commerce, as a means of extorting 

tty plunder. In the main, however, the 

indoos understand the nature of the case, 
and their appeal is intelligent. They have, 
from experience, and especially from re- 
cent experience, a conception that upon the 
whole the English are a just people: they 
find that a stop is put to invaluable works by 
the diversion of public attention to war: they 
hold such neglect of improvement to be an 
injury to the supreme Ishwar, and they in- 
vite their Lord to be “the pointer of the good 
faith.” 

The Parsees have been singular in the his- 
tory of religion, for the general purity of their 
doctrine, the emblematical character of their 
forms, and the persecution they have endured 
as idolaters at a period when they deserved 
that reproach less than any other people 
upon earth. Their priests on this occasion 
used a prayer in their vernacular, and not | 
in their sacred language, to the Supreme 
Being, which might indeed be adopted word 
for word by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or by the Great Rabbi of the Jews. 

Now these people in the main understand 
the justice of the case, and the purport of 
their prayer is exactly that in which the 
Christian English people of the Protestant | 
faith, and the French people of the Roman 
Catholic faith, must concur. Very different 
is the condition of these races, even where 
they met upon the common ground of India ; 
yet their motive and, in the main, their ad- 
dress are as one. It needs not be said that | 
the Supreme Power, to whom their address | 
is directed must, whatever the diversity of | 
the language in whieh the worshippers speak, | 
also be one. The several races address him 
according to their intelligence ; but the heart 
feeling is the same, the worship is in the 
same spirit. The justice of the case is one. 
What a presumption could venture to 
assert that the prayer of the humblest and 
most ignorant amongst these aspirations is 
more fatally mingled with human error than 
the prayer of the highest; what human 
arrogance could assume that the prayer of 
one race or persuasion will be rejected for 

in form, while the others will be 


ted ? 








The Mussulmans: stood aloof; they cannot 


reconcile themselves to British 
India, for they claim a fulfilment 
to them of the heri “ wherever 
tree grows.” A selfis i the natuny 
sulkiness of the lost power, makes them ha 
back, and positively take part with the <Q, 
thodox Greek Christian’’ ene AGAINST the 
reigning head of the Church of Islam} But 
how is it that the races of India are broughy 
to this harmony with the Christian Powers 
of the West? Isit not because recently, ig 
however small a degree, the British 

ment in India has bestowed itself to do jg. 
tice, to benefit the native races, to 

the development of intelligence am 

to guide their leading men into the ciyij 
tion of Europe? Thus they have been prap. 
tically converted to the spirit of Christianity, 
though they could render very little aceouy 
of the dogmatic grace which they haye jg. 
bibed, prevenient or subvenient. The les 
for us is—to secure Indian prayers for aj} 
our undertakings by securing still 

and better “ good government” to India, 





STOLEN OR STRAYED—AN ANGEL op 
PEACE. 


Dear Miss Bremer—how sweetly she comes 
forth to protest against that horrid war! It 
is really “quite refreshing,” as they sy, 
when women enter into politics, 
handle the subject with so mueh grace and 
gentleness, that it matters little whether it is 
a cannon or a teacup. It is so cheering, tod, 
after struggling for years, for a life, orfor 
many lives in one, against the stern laws of 
necessity, to see those laws set aside aba 
word ; for woman never loses the of 
over-riding the laws of necessity, Sane 
man feels the pressure of that. tyrannical 
rule, woman repeals it by the simple ques- 
tion, “ Why don’t you ?’’ do theexaetoppo- 
site to that which you find impossible or 
improper ! 

Of course the arrival of Miss Bremer on 
the battle-field reverses the previous state of 
things. All before was wickedness and folly; 
now it is grace and wisdom. With t 
humanity that adorns loveliness, Frederika 
Bremer, the “Lady Superintendent” of the 
Ladies’ Association that is to compass the 
globe in its fair arms—so she p 
mates that she is amongst the “humblest” 
of women; but yet how exalted the po 
sition that she takes by a right, whieh, of 
course, we all coneede to her! On the one 
side there are “ the Western Powers arming 
themselves against those of the East.” Its, 
indeed, a painful fact for public writers who 
have to deal with realities, that the Powers of 
the West do not happen to have armed them 
selves against the Powers of the 
against the North. However, what are ger 
graphical distinctions or the points of the com 
pass to the Lady Superintendent of the Ladies 
Association who takes the earth in her arms 
From the manner of her describing the com 
mencement a quarrel in whieh “the Powers 
of the West arm themselves against 
Powers of the East,” the evidently 
has some idea that England and rad 
invading Turkey; a notion 8 
Nicholas’s own complaint that ow troops _ 
entered Turkey. But Miss Bremer must 
allowed to treat things in her = besa 
Those hateful Powers, then, are enterilg 
into a struggle’ which in Miss _—_ > 
eyes is “like a large bleeding ius 
that the horrible monsters, the Powers oa 
West, not only cut open a wound, 
into it! There is a rescue. Miss criti 
proposes that the ladies of all the 
countries, whom she assumes to be aires 
united, should — on the 
that “drops of water 
ocean, te. unite the universe.” Now 
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ve conceived that drops of water did not, 
-- tospoak, hold a meeting and resolve them- 
Se an Fe et 
ile the, atomic 
Lt ity. 5 holy we venture this 
Opa expression with great deference, 
a dread lest Miss Bremer should 
down upon us with Lucretius and 
his work in defence of Christianity. 
is rather remarkable that =“ rescue 
. iss Bremer proposes is neither ap- 
whieh oe to the East, warred upon by 
ag est, nor does she propose to blockade , 
the bleeding wound” against the intruders ; Str,—As you kindly inserted our former letter in the 
but she proposes that the Association of Ladies | Leader of the 19th inst., we resume the subject at 
& devote themselves to the care of the | greater length. ; : ; 
destitute, the education of the children, the | Tt he only use of writing upon such painful topies 
Ss and help of the sick and aged, lies in the power of the pen to make people act. 
protectio exertions for prisoners and | There was once a poor porter, who, in carrying a 
fie Mallow-creatures, and the encourage- | heavy load up hill on a frosted pavement, fell and 
ment of institutions to promote such pur- | brokehis leg. A crowd collected, and ot wae pro- 
The fair philanthropist has been | tse in expressions of pity. “ Poor ehew ” Tam 
somewhat. anticipated in her good intentions, | *° grieved for him, ms os R is gone. What 
in this country at least ; since a subscription | will become of him.” “Tam so sorry.” A French- 
has been opened for the relief of the wives man standing by at first said nothing, but presently 
and children of the soldiers sent to the East, pulling off his hat, ~~ a sovereign into it, and hand- 
without pang, fos their being wounded. ~~ ” es mr a conan ag one puma aaety, 
Much, also, is y done for the education | > ~ eas ney cameent ay ai newt 
of children and. the succour of the sick and) 70" 08 Such & subject Asim open site ke v4 m4 
«s much as the sectarian differences | S°#* * step ™ siivenca, Gas i may sally Ye Ap he 
of Christians will permit. Vor unluckily it Men 8 ane — pe apr al pom wn 
happens that although Christians can execute rom we — P - ~ ‘ana - 
ieduties tolerably by themselves, especially |? ° a se ree agp ag nn gat mh na ot 
their i y” pre I - | wide-spread knowledge and feeling on the subject as 
ift pase allow ed to preach while they are may act on the daily conduct of individuals—and in 
? yet if they yaad together for such a vigorous support to all endeavours towards attain- 
purposes, they forget their proteges to quarrel | ing better marriage laws, and giving to women other 
about their own doctrines. We seriously | 


; ; .| means of gaining their bread. 
apprehend that if, under the presidency of) As regards the first point; the arousing of public 
Miss Bremer, the ladies of Sweden, England, opinion. The most careless observer of the public 
Russia, France, Germany, and America, Were | journals cannot but be struck at the weekly details 
all collected together, especially in their 


ger : - é . bearing on the topic in hand, which start into upper 

“ Christian capacity, the disputation of the | air, and cause remark in every circle. 
doctors would pale its ineffectual fire before In May of this current year, the Law Review gives 
that confusion of tongues. It appears, there- | an article on the laws relating to women; in which 
fore, that we should only be introducing con- | among many liberal opinions, the writer opines that 
fasion into those things which our excellent | the subject of prostitution is best left ina decent ob- 
ladies are already busy about. |seurity, and says that, “But for that unhallowed 
We do not know what more she would | association, some think that females of purity would 
lave us do? O yes; there are the “pri-| not be so secure as they now are.” The writer is 
soners.” We find them, by the logical me- | alluding to attempts to restrain the “unhallowed 
thod of differences, to be the special object | association” by law, but it is evident that the reasons 
of Miss Bremer’s anxiety. What prisoners, | he adduces would equally bear against public discus- 
indeed,. we can have in this country ex- | sion of such, since he says that “if it be possible to 
cept Russian we do not at present see, refrain from crowding the statute-book with mis- 
md therefore we must regard Miss Bre- | demeanours, the Common Law will be more honoured, 
mer’s affectionate epistle to the Times asa | the abominations of iniquity will outrage the eye 
a the Russians. Let her be pacified : | and ear with less frequency, and the vices of our 

if any Russians fall into our hands and | country be withheld from an impolitic publicity.” 

come 80 far as England, she may rest assured | Such is the opinion of an eminent leading periodi- 
not a hair of their heads will be hurt. | C4!; one which would be echoed in the most respect- 
We do not scalp or eat our prisoners in this | 2ble domestic circles, and which would be most of 
all urgently enforced by the guilty themselves. Yet 
during the whole of the present summer, since the 
above lines were penned; England has been ringing 
with one instance after another of a sin anda cruelty 
not now for the first time perpetrated, but for the 
first time brought to light. We now know some- 
thing of what is going on around us. From the 
pages of low novelists, the peculiar theories of life 
supposed to be unfit for the very knowledge of re- 
spectable ladies, are dragged into the high class pub- 
lic prints, and Baron Pollock cannot prevent that 
“he who runs may read.” And, side by side with 
paragraphs illustrative of prostitution, as practised 
among us, come curious collateral facts concerning 
our conjugal relations, the connexion between which 
and the former must strike every unprejudiced mind 
—vide Evans v. Robinson, where a couple, separated 











(48 THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREMR, ARB 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him- 
SELY RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversi 1s senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If then, it 
be profitable for him read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor us adversary to,write.—MALTON. 





THE DOMESTIC. MOLOCH, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 





If indeed, it were permissible to enter into 

§ controversy with the lady, we might ask 
ber whether she is improved upon the old 
Which womanhood had to all? We 

aa affection for that old chivalrous pic- 
ture in which “a gentle knight was pricking 
mu the plain,” and the lovely representative of 
y rode upon an ass by his side, 

ro yetso splendid in the purity of her 
, that when she entered into the 

wood, « she made a sunshine in that shadowy 
place, But the lady of that day, not en- 
drely tious, left statesnianship and war 
men; and remained herself in gen- 
retreat, to soothe the weary warrior, 

@ tend his wounds—the wounds of her own 
r not. those of the enemy. The Una 
our day, it seems, cries out upon the cruel 
ways . George, and wants a great asso- | 
on taking in Duessa as well as Gloriana, 
ter eaege her own vassal. 
® famed Land of Turnips, 
a Who: will, courteously and kindly, 
the gentle Una on her lowly steed, 


left to form other relations in life without, the sanc- 
tion of society, and are respectively driven, the man, 
probably, to prostitutes, and the wife to the chance 
of cruel public reprobation and remarks of the most 
disgusting description. 
We would draw attention to the prize essay on the | 
Laws for the Protection of Women, by James Edward | 
| Davis, barrister-at-law, where, speaking (page 226) 
Is there, in | of the progress of refinement in the details of vice, | 
no faithful |/he says:—“ In ligu.of the. disorderly houses we have | 
liwhole streets presenting nothing offensive by day or | 
iby night to, the eye or ear of the casual observer, | 


from each other, and supposed to live celibate, are | 





Open Coun. tbe hoety oes bY sans tad oa a 







and wife they may or 
history is soon told. She has either been 
in a vicious course from earliest infancy, Or, | 
originally chaste and happy, was sed 
or fled to London, or some other large to 
from the mistress of one man, through misg 
affection and lust, she becomes the prostitute o weg | 
and any for food and money, until she grows too 

to maintain a subsistence in that way. An alliance 


*| is then formed with some one of the other sex, eq 


abandoned as herself. The house taken by them is 
underlet in single rooms to ‘ girls of the town,’ who 
bring men there from the streets. The ‘landlady’ is 
not seen; a servant or child, perhaps, makes her 
appearance with wine, of which a stock is kept, it 
being the duty of the girl to press the men she 
entraps to order it, the price forming part of the 
gains of the woman, In proportion to the quantity 
sold, and the punctuality with which the rent is 
paid, the girl is esteemed. When her attractions 
cease, she is turned into the streets to take a lower 
grade in her profession, until she perishes miserably, 
or has the doubtful good fortune to postpone that 
evil hour by taking a house on her own account.” 

Mr. Davis's essay, laid before the “ Associate In- 
stitution, for improving and enforcing the Lawes for 
the Protection of Women” in 1853, has been illus- 
trated for many months by disclosures such as that 
of Alice Leroy and Reginbal. 

Now, however difficult to cure—however ancient 
in date—however interwoven with those coarse ele- 
ments of humanity whose entire eradication: would 
be almost equivalent to a millenium,—we are quite 
safe in asserting that this form of intercourse between 
men and women is esseatially unnatural, abnormal, 
destructive to either sex, and a disease at the 
core of society. Some way of cure there must be, ana 
we must find it. Sogiety is, indeed, off the balance 
when the census tells us that while men are driven 
down almost universally to the dregs of female so- 
ciety, nearly 360,000 unmarried women over forty 
are left in old age stranded, as it were, off the sea of 
humanity on to a barren shore without. husband, 
without children, without a hold on the next genera- 
tion, a. sacrifice to the very “institution” said te be 
set up for their protection. B.—B. 





DUTIES OF THE CLERGY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Archer Gurney, Curate 
of Buckingham,” seems indignant that the Clergy of 
the Church of England should be thought shams and 
pretenders, and labours under some difficulty in-re- 
conciling the conduct of that Clergy with their duty, 
as well as in defining the duties of their office. He 
protests against the English Church being judged 
on the testimony of one who seems incapable of esti- 
mating the needs of the age, &c. Now, Sir, I propose 
to furnish Mr. Gurney witl testimony which he will 
not object to, and by which the clergy of the English 
Church must stand or fall, viz., the 59th canon:— 

“Every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sun- 
day and Holyday before Evening Prayer, shall for 
half an hour or more examine and instruct the youth: 
and ignorant persons in his parish in the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Articles of the Belief, and in the 
| Lord’s Prayer ; and shall diligently hear, instruct, 

and teach them the Catechism set forth in the Boole 
of Common Prayer. And all fathers, mothers, mas- 
| ters and mistresses, shall have their children, ser« 
'vants, and apprentiees, which have not learned their 
| Catechism, to come to the Church at the time ap- 
| pointed, obediently to hear and to be ordered by the 
| Minister, until they have learned the same. And if 
‘any Minister neglect his duty therein, let him be 
sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and notice 
| thereof given to the B'shop or ordinary of the place. 
If he shall offend therein again, let him be suspended, 
|if the third time, then excommunicated, and so re- 
main until he be reformed. And likewise, if any of 
the said fathers, mothers, masters or mistresses, 
children, servants, or apprentices, shall negleet their 
duties, as the one sort in not causing them to come, 
land the other in refusing to learn as aforesaid; let 
them be suspended by their ordinaries; and if they 
so persist by the space of a month, then let them be 
| excommunicated.” 

Does this canon contain an important part of the 
duty of every parish Priest, whether Rector, Vicar, 
or Curate, and how is that duty performed? ‘There 
can be no doubt of its importance. How it is per-- 
formed Ileave Mr. Gurney to say, and reconcileite 
non-performance with the ordination vows of himself 
and 999 of every 1000 of the English Clergy. Inis 
impossible to reconcile the neglect or evasion of this: 
most important duty (and it is of far more imper= 
tance than the Sermon or Commog Prayer), witht 
common honesty. 

I admire Mr. Gurney’s conduct in giving hismame; 
and follow his example by subscribing mine. 


James DomviIcts, 








aud lead the wandering lady home ? 





‘but every house,, and,every inmate of every house in 
which, is nevertheless supported by prostitution. 


22, Acre-lane, Brixton, 
































Ptfould like to know which of the thirty-nine ar- 

ticles affirms the inspiration of the Old Testament? 
Supposing inspiration is mentioned, who will say 
what is meant by it? If all were to leave the Church, 
or not enter it, who might object to the vulgar no- 
tions of orthodoxy belonging to the day, a monopoly 
would be given to the stupid, who never had any 
conscience, or the unprincipled, who could not afford 
‘it; and there never would have been a reformation 
which proceeded from the sworn members of the 
Church of Rome. Inspiration being left an open 
question by the Church, the 6th Article te you 
leave to prove or infer any doctrine you like from 
the Bible. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. J. Brrcu, M.A. 
New Inn Hall, Oxford. 

P.S.—On referring to the “ Clergyman’s experience 
of society,” I find that his words are, “ almost uncon- 
sciously, I had shown that I did not believe in what 
is called the verbal inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment.” I submit that they convey a very different 
meaning to what is put upon them by the curate, 
and do not justify his opinion of their effect upon 
the clergyman’s congregation. The curate says 
the clergyman commenced his sermon by denying 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. There are very 
few who will not admit in some sense the inspira- 
tion; it is about the quality of the inspiration or- 
thodox and heterodox alike disagree. The Jews 
alone assert verbal inspiration. I shall therefore 
refer your readers to the 7th Article, which I think 
disowns the verbal inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, and exonerates the clergyman. 





INDIA. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Str,—Among the notable panacea of the present 
day, none is more universally prescribed than a rail- 
way from somewhere to nowhere. Accordingly, we 
are told that the crying want of India is a railway, 
which —in popular phraseology — shall annihilate 
time and space, the two great agents of man. If 
there were any conceivable analogy between the 
‘things of Europe and those of Asia, it would be im- 
possible to deny that immense national benefit must 
arise from the construction of at least central lines 
of railroad. But no one who is practically ac- 
quainted with the habits of oriental people, and who 
know anything of the systems of agriculture and 
trade pursued by the native inhabitants of our 
Indian Empire, will anticipate much good from rail- 
way enterprise. What is really wanted are good 
roads, and canals for the joint purpose of irrigation 
and navigation. To illustrate this pvint would 
occupy more space than you would be willing to 
afford; but your Anglo-Indian readers will bear out 
my assertion, that one half of the money required to 
complete the line from Calcutta to Delhi, would have 
been doubly beneficial if expended on trunk-roads, 
and such canals as the one recently opened at Roo- 
shee. Supply the native with easy means of com- 
munication, and he will draw from the land as much 
as it can be made to produce, and will convey that 
produce at an insignificant cost to the nearest port. 
Time is no object to him, but he has no money to 
part with. He would rather be a month on the 
river, or the road, having nothing to pay for transit, 
than pass over the same distance in a couple of days, 
if he has to obtain that advantage by the outlay of a 
few rupees. Spare no expense then in constructing 
firm roads, in deepening the channels of the rivers, 
and in making canals. Such an employment of 
public money is certain to add enormously to the 
yearly revenue, while it increases the wealth and 
prosperity of the people. 

The system of education must be entirely re- 
moddled. Some means must be found of imparting 
ideas, and a habit of reflection. It may be even 
necessary to prepare a set of class-books expressly 
for the native schools. But I am inclined to think 
that oral instruction is best adapted for beginners. 
Of course the teachers must be men of superior at- 
tainments, and endowed with the gift of imparting 
their information in a striking and graphic manner. 
To seeure the services of such men no muney siould 
be spared; but here, alas! we encounter the first 
great obstacle. The Honourable Company, so lavish 
to their favoured servants in the civil and military 
departments, are ave of rewards to their servants 
engaged in tuition. In the educational service the 
highest salary is 600 rupees a month, without fur- 
lough or pension; and this is reserved to some four 
or five princi of colleges—I am speaking of the 
Bengal Presidéhey. The junior teachers are paid 
very inadequately for the work they are supposed to 
perform; and I fear they are not generally the best 
men that might be found. The service is un » 
because the covenanted servants pretend to look 
down upon it. You shall see an imbecile young 
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ensign, only capable of cheroots and bottled bee?; 
sneer at a man old enough to be his father, and 
whose mind is stored with all the learning of ancient 
and modern times. But then he is not “ one of us,” 
—he may not have a single relative in any one of 
the presidencies,—he is therefore merely tolerated, 
and seldom considered as a member of the local 
society. 

If we ever succeed in imparting a higher moral 
tone to our native fellow-subjects, it will then become 
our duty to admit them impartially to every office 
under government, reserving those of a military cha- 
racter. At present, it is certainly premature and 
impolitic to do so, except in a few rare instances. 
But whenever the experiment is tried, it should be 
fairly tried. Our own countrymen were formerly 
unable to resist the temptation to accept bribes, when 
their pay was insufficient to maintain them. This 
evil was discovered by Lord Clive, who applied the 
natural remedy. He increased their salaries, and 

them in a position to think about honour. 

e must not, therefore, urge against the underpaid 
native officials that they cannot close their eyes 
against a gift. At least we are bound first to try 
the means that has alone been found successful with 
the Christian gentlemen of England—we must in- 
crease their salaries, and so teach them self-respect. 

There is, however, another matter on which I 
would fain say a few words, but I may not further 
trespass upon your patience this week. 

° J. H. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have received a 
letter from India that partially confirms my opinior 
of the unsuitableness of railways and telegraphs for 
that country. “The telegraph” (I quote my corre- 
spondent’s words) “ does not work so well as it ought, 
and I don’t think it is of so much use or importance 
in this country as people believed it would be; and 
now the novelty of the toy has passed away, they 
begin to cry out against its incompleteness,—for it 
took several days—I think four—to bring the news 
from Bombay to within 300 miles of Delhi. The 
press cares very little about it, for they get such a 
mere tantalising outline, generally with all the names 
of the places at the seat of war miserably spelt. The 
other day it was announced that the Tight was 
wrecked off Odessa, instead of the Tiger. But what 
can be expected from the wretched, half-educated 
Eurasians who are in charge of the different offices?” 





ALISON’S HISTORY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srtr,—Ten minutes ago I began to cut open Alison’s 
“ History of Europe since 1815,” never having seen 
the book before. Already I have lighted on this 
jewel of a passage. Speaking of the Grand Duke 
Constantine (vol. ii. p. 117) he says: 

“The second son of the Emperor Paul I. and the 
celebrated Empress Catherine, he was born on the 8th May, 
1779, and christened Constantine, from the design of that 
aspiring potentate to place him on the throne of Constan- 
tinople, and restore the Byzantine empire as an appanage of 
the imperial house of Russia.” 

There’s a neatly constructed sentence! But the 
matter is still better than the style. Catherine was 
bad enough for almost anything, but we have only 
Alison’s authority for believing—though she has 
been called the Semiramis of the North—that she 
committed incest with her son Paul, and that she 
was the mother of her grandson. Put this fact in 
some way or other before the readers of the Leader. 

Yours faithfully, 
Watter K, Ketty. 





RUSKIN AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
S1r,—I would say a word or two on the passage of 
Ruskin’s, recently quoted in your paper, which ends 
“jn the centre of the nineteenth century we suppose 
ourselves to have invented a new style of archi- 
tecture, when we have magnified a conservatory.” 
Now, the architecture of any age is the expression of 
the religious condition of that age—the deeper the 
religious sentiment the more vivid and vigorous 
its architectural expression; hence a knowledge of 
the architecture of an age affords a pretty correct 
knowledge of its worship; how could we know the 
Greek ideal of beauty but by their statues? This 
principle is too evident to need further illustration; 
may we nos, then, apply it inversely, and, given 
the nation, find the architecture it is capable of pro- 
ducing. I think, if we proceed thus, we may satisfy 
ourselves how far the Crystal Palace is a new style 
of architecture, and what chance we have of obtain- 
ing a new style. We have one peculiar difficulty to 
contend with in this investigation—namely, the want 
of uniformity in the religious sentiment; yet, for 
the present, setting this aside—What is this nation’s 
worship? Is it not a business, money-getting wor- 
ship? All its powers and energies are brought to 
bear in this direction; the worship of an aristocracy 
is, in fact, dying out — popular Christianity—we 
had best leave that matter untouched. We need not 





enter into the question how far this worship is better 
or worse than the worship of past nations, of dura- 





——= 


bility, power, physical beauty, moral 
cracy, or any other ideal of a nation: all} 
that the present ideal of this nation at 
business, money-getting ideal, and that 
Palace is a fair expression of this ideal is 
pression of what the monied business man ig 
of—what he can do with the simple 
iron and glass, on the simplest mechanical ’ 
in the shortest conceivable time; the 
which it is built, the skill with which it jg 
and ventilated, the mathematical multiple of 
parts, the number of square feet of its ‘u 
miles of its extended iron, and, above the im. 
mensity of its size; these are its points of 
it does not make any pretension to origi 4 
in its form or colouring; whether Mr. 
willing to admit a building of these 
his catalogue of styles is another matter, 
And now to recur to the difficulty to which | 
alluded, namely, that although the ideal of this 
nation at large is a business money- idea, 
yet there are small sections of the nation which 
this cannot be so truly said; there are a few whose 
religious aspirations are not of this kind, who 
sorrow and reverence worship the past, and find 
medezval religion most to their mind, love 
venerate the monastic Christianity, and dowbtlesy 
these our new and restored churches are a true 
sition; but, after all, it is an artificial state, 
having little life, it will soon die out, it is not 
principle but a struggle to call up the spirit of 
past. There are also those whose hearts are 
stirred with the spirit of universal love and 
who would gather in all the beautiful and true of 
past times, adding it on to all that is known of beau. 
tiful and true in the present, to be continued through 
the future, who would realise the true spirit of 
Christianity, that all as brethren may be unite 
with one universal bond of love; but these are as 
yet but vague aspirations, but faint glimpses intos 
possible future—a future, when realised, which will 
speak out in an architecture of its own, perhaps 
more to Mr. Ruskin’s taste. CA 
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THE NAVAL SERVICE 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Str,—A youngster on entering the service at the 
age of thirteen finds himself placed in a gunroom 
among youths of his own age, and under the im- 
mediate superintendence of senior midshipmen and 
mates, aged from 18 to 25. The society around 
him consists essentially of polished blackguards. 
Making themselves monitors and schoolmasters, 
these seniors omit to set a good example to the 
youths they keep in order. A mate gets dren, 
swears, and commits other excesses, but he does not 
forget to thrash any youngster who does the same. 
In many ships there are certain rules framed and 
hung up in conspicuous places, that parents and vi- 
sitors from the shore may admire the regularity and 
gentlemanly conduct of the midshipmen, One of 
these rules is, “ Any member uttering an oath shall 
be fined five shillings,” and I have heard people on 
shore refer to this very regulation as a I the 
capital state of things that exist afloat. either 
oldsters or youngsters therefore give vent to oaths, 4 
fine of five shillings is immediately entered against 
them, a youngster moreover being th at once 
into the bargain. But when the time comes for pay- 
ment the oldsters refuse to pay, and evade the rule 
with ease, while, if the youngster follows their ex 
ample again, he is thrashed once more, 
practically the privilege of being one of the Govern- 
ing Classes in a man-of war. ’ 
But then pomnasion ms not flogged in twee 
True, they are not flogged, but they are 
more pean Se A flogging at school is frequently & 
trifle; at Eton, for example, it is a positive farce. 
The boy kneels down, receives four strokes of 
birch, and goes away in high delight, 
even laughing, never crying; but when @ youngster 
in the Navy misbehaves himself so as to be punished 
by the senior midshipmen, the punishment he te 
ceives is by no means trifling. It is called “ 
and is a process of extreme disagreeableness. 
youngster is tied hand and foot to a gun, nine 
some twelve or twenty-four blows from a ropes 
wielded with all the severity possible, I haves 
old mates rise from a protracted discussion in 
every other word was an oath, to “ cob a “ 
who had adopted only one of their w fall 
member one of the hardiest of youths I ever of hi 
being almost cobbed to death, till the seat 
trousers was dabbled in blood, for getting 
which was the favourite pastime of those who cobbel 
him. One has frequently heard quoted & gents 
advice running after this fashion, “ Don't Navy 
youngster, it’s a d—d bad habit!” but in the 
the common exclamation would be, “D-® 
eyes, sir, what do you mean by such ¢ 
hemy ?” 
x When youngsters meet with such tresses 
any one wonder at their general hatred of the 


that has so disappointed their hopes. 
Yours, &c., 
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egislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 


the | 
adhe hey interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


not make laws —t Yap Shaan 
We have before us the first four numbers of the Colonie Icarienne, a journal 
of the colony of French Communists, founded in America by the well-known 
M.Caner. The colony was first founded about six years ago in Texas ; 
thence it was removed to Nauvoo, in the state of Illinois, the number of 
empty houses left in that town by the Mormons on their exo dus proving a 
+ Nauvoo, however, is only the provisional seat of the colony, 

and it is to be shifted to Iowa, farther west. The journal is printed at 
Nauvoo. It is established for the propagation of M. Caser’s system of 
‘ Tearian Communism ; the chief formula of which, we may explain to un- 
informed readers, is the very comfortable and comprehensive one, “ Tous 
pour chacun; Chacun pour tous: Premier Droit, Vivre; Premier Devoir, 
‘Travailler: A chacun suivant ses hesoins ; de chacun suivant ses forces” (All 
for each ; Each for all; First right, to live; First duty, to work; To each 
according to his wants; from each according to his abilities”). Lest that 
tifal class who have large ‘wants’ and small ‘ abilities’ should be for 

ing off to Nauvoo as the very place for them, we beg to say that M. 
Caner does not appear yet to have got his colony quite ship-shape. There 
are some black sheep among the Icarians, it seems, who are known not to 
give all their earnings into the common stock; and, altogether, it may be 
sdvisable to postpone emigration till the colony has definitely settled down 
in lowa. By a census, dated July 19, 1854, the colony consisted of 405 
individuals, to wit, 184 men, 114 women, and 107 children. Of the men, 
91 were married and had their wives with them; 8 were married, but out 
of reach of wife ; 13 were widowers ; 62 were bachelors ; and 10 were grown 
boys. Of the women, 91 were married, and had their husbands with them: 





9 were married, but with no husbands accessible ; 10 were widows; and 11 


were grown school-girls. Of the total 405, 325 were French; 65 German; 
6 Swiss; 3 Italians ; 3 Spaniards; 1 Swede ; 1 English; and 1 American. | 
From an inspection of the list of names, we have been able to pick out the | 
solitary English ‘ Icarian Communist’ at Nauvoo, and consequently, per- | 
haps, onthe globe. It is the “ Veuf Davis de Londres,” the “* Widower | 
Davis of London.” We should like to see that lone Icarian man, and to | 


hear his history. After what vicissitudes did he come within the vortex of 
M.Cansr? Can it be to supply his place that the colony advertises, as it 


does in the fourth number of the journal, for “‘ a young man of education, | 


with sufficient knowledge of French to understand and be understood in 


that language, and sufficiently acquainted with English to be abie to trans- | 
late from the one language to the other, and to give a course of English ?” | 


By way of remuneration, the colony is to find the youth in everything, and 
give him opportunities of perfecting himself in French. Here is an opening! 
but M. Caner warns applicants that they must apply by writing first, and 
not join the colony till they receive an invitation. 





Blackwood, as the first of the September magazines that has come to hand, 


may be noticed by itself this week. It is an average number, rather defi- | 


cient in the literary department. There is a paper on the “Spanish Revo- 
lution,” in continuation of the previous papers on Spanish politics which have 
appeared in the magazine, and by the same hand, but not so interesting. 
An article entitled ‘‘ The Crystal Palace,” is a vehement attack on the no- 
tion now gaining ground that the ancient Greek statues and sculptures were 


painted; Mr. Owen Jonxs, as the author of An Apology for the Colouring of 


the Greek Court, being singled out as the representative of this notion. In 


the initials J. I. B. appended to Bi lerophon, a Classical Ballad—a poem of 


some length—experienced readers will detect Professor Biacxig, the author 
ofthe Metrical Translation of Exchylus. But the lightest and likeliest to be 
Popular article in the number is a slashing, yet good-humoured one, by a 
hand that will be i 5 3S os. T : 
wi recognised, on Mrs. Srowe’s Sunny Memories. The writer 
the famous novelist in a somewhat free strain throughout ; but on 
subject of her literary tastes and preferences he is quite severe. He 
uys:— 
a iimapersed with the actual narrative, are commentaries, or rather criticisms, upon 
a ratere, which, for the sake of the authoress, we could wish omitted. Her taste, 
‘pon all subjects of the kind, is either wholly uncultivated or radically bad—indeed it 
would absolutely cruel to quote her observations on the works of the old masters, In 
she prefers Dr. Watts, as a poet, to Dryden, and has the calm temerity to proceed 
quotation. She says, ‘ For instance, take these lines:— 
“ Wide as his vast dominion lies 
Let the Creator’s name be known; 
Loud as his thunder shout his praise, 
And sound it lofty as his throne. 
Speak of the wonders of that love 
_ Which Gabriel plays on every chord, 
From all below and all above 
Loud hallelujahs to the Lord.” 


«+ Simpl , : gir" : 
Y 48 a specimen of harmonious versification, J would place this paraphrase by 
Dr. Watts above everything in the English language, not even onating Pope's Messiah’ i 
the ideas to anyone possessing a common ear, the lines must rank as absolute doggrel, and 
; which they convey are common-place and wretchedly expressed. Elsewhere, she 
coo. I certainly do not worship the ola English poets. With the — of Milton 
than in all there is more poetry in the works of the writers of the last = years 
Det to Test together.’ We wonder if she ever read a line of Chaucer or of Spenser, 
ciliate hing, Pope and Dryden. But she objects even to Milton. Here isa pee 
eouberance we defy the world to match:—* There is a coldness about all the 
of Milton, like the wid that blows from the glaciers across these flowery 





valleys. How serene his in their adamantine virtue! yet what sinning, suffering 
soul could find sympathy pry. aed The utter want of sympathy for the fallen angels, 
the whole celestial circle, is shocking. Satan is the only one who weeps — 


“ For millions of spirits for his faults amerced, 
And from eternal splendours flung—” 

“* God does not care, nor his angels.’ Our readers, we hope, will understand why 
leave this passage without comment. But it may be worth while to show themthe sort 
poetry (beyond Watts) which Mrs. Stowe does ire, and she favours us with the follow- 
ing as a ‘ beautiful aspiration’ from an American poet of the name of Lowell:— 


‘“ * Surely the wiser time shall come 
When this fine overplus of might, 
No ~ yd sullen, slow or dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 
“©Tn that new childhood of the world, 
P. of itself a = play, ‘ 
‘resh blood through Time's shrunk veins be hurled, 
And labour meet delight half way.’ 


“Beautiful aspirations—lovely lines! Why—they are absolute nonsense; and the mere 
silent reading of them has set our teeth on edge. Try to recite them, and you are in- 
evitably booked for a catarrh! In like manner she refers to some rubbish of Mr. Whittier, 
an American rhymer, as a ‘ beautiful ballad, called “ Barclay of Ury.”’ We have a dis- 
tinct recollection of having read that ballad some years ago, and of our im ion that it 
was incomparably the worst which we ever encountered ; though, if a sword were at 
this moment to be presented to our throat, we could depone nothing further than that 
‘ rising in a fury,’ rhymed to ‘ Barclay of Ury;’ and also, that ‘frowning very darkly,’ 
chimed in to the name of * Barclay.’ But it was woeful stuff; and it lingers in our memory 
solely by reason of its absurdity.” 
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The spirit of Gorrne still rules in Weimar. The Duke, who is anxious to 
preserve the traditions of the Court, and to make Weimar continue illustri- 
ous through literature, has started a Quarterly—Weimarisches Vierteljahr- 
buch—of which Hormann von Fauierstepen and Dr. Scuape are the 
editors. Among the last literary novelties of Weimar is the publication of 
the letters written by Goztue to Cuartorre and her husband during the 
Werter period. From these letters will be seen how close Gorrux kept to 
the actual circumstances in his novel; very often Werter is but an extract 
from the letters. Jerusacem’s letters—especially the one borrowing Kesr- 
veR’s pistols—a fac-simile of which is given—and a charming portrait of 
Cuartorte herself, help to make this book very interesting to those who 
are ‘up’ in German literature; but the book wants editing and annotating 
to make it intelligible to the public. 





In Norton's (New York) Literary Gazette and Publisher's Circular, we find 
a list of books published in the United States between Aug. 1 and Aug. 15. 


| This list, excluding reprints of current British works and the like, contains 


seventeen volumes. The number of pamphlets mentioned as published in 
the same time in the United States is eight. In the same circular there is a 
list of books published in Great Britain, in the fortnight between June 30 
and July 14. The list includes eighty-nine items. We wonder if this isa 
fair representation of the comparative literary activity of the two countries. 


'In the English list, we may add, there are perhaps eight or ten items which 


one would presume, from the titles, to be of some literary interest: in the 


| corresponding American list, judging in the same manner, there are per- 


haps two or three of literary, as distinct from ‘ useful knowledge,’ pretensions. 





The papers announce the death, at Ragaz, in Switzerland, at the age of 
seventy-nine, of Frepertc Witi1aM Josera Scuecxin, the last survivor of 
that famous series of German philosophers, of which Kant, Jacont, Herparr, 
Ficute, and Hxee1, are the other chiefs. The deceased philosopher was born 


| 1775, at Leonberg, in Wiirtemberg. He studied first at Tibingen, where 


he and Hecex became intimate friends, both being at the time very young 
men; thence he went to Leipsic and Jena. At Jena he studied under 
Ficute, whom he succeeeded in the chair of philosophy at that University 
in 1798. In 1803, he was transferred to Wursburg; and in 1807, thence to 
Munich, where he remained till 1841, when he accepted a chair at Berlin. 

|This chair he soon relinquished, and the Jast years of his life have been 
spent in comparative seclusion. By the nature of his speculations, developed 
in a number of fragmentary publications, chiefly in the earlier part of his 
life, ScuEtL1ne’s place in the great series of German philosophers is deter- 
mined to be between Ficure and Hecet, the former of whom died in 1814, 
and the latter in 1831. Kant had bequeathed two contrary tendencies to 
the philosophy of his countrymen—that towards Objective Realism, which 
builds all on the supposition of a firm external reality in the universe, inde- 
pendent of the mind itself; and that towards Subjective Idealism, which re- 
gards the thinking mind as the sole reality, and all the external universe 
merely as so much various thought of that mind. All subsequent German 
philosophy has been the prosecution of one or other of these speculative 
directions, or the attempt to reconcile them. Jacon1 and Hersarr took the 
realistic side; and the energies of the latter philosopher, in particular, were 
directed against those who developed Kant's system to its later idealistic 
extremes. Of these Ficure was the first and most thorough-going. Re- 
jecting the notion, as Kant had been content to leave it, of the External 
Universe and the knowing mind, the Non-Ego and the Ego, as two co-ordi- 
nate substances, out of whose action on each other all thought is bred, Ficatr 
maintained that all emanates from the Ego, and, in fact, that the universe 
is nothing but thought. Out of this fundamental notion, he evolved an ex- 
tensive and very powerful philosophy. Towards the end of his philosophical 
career, however, he began to feel uncomfortable in his doctrine of pure or 
absolute Idealism—which led, as he saw, to the pit of sheer Nihilism—and 
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was striving after a modificatio’s of it, in the shape of a so-called ‘doctrine 


of Identity,’ which should refer all to one absolute existence, involving both 
the ‘me’ and the ‘not-me.’ What Ficure was striving after, it was left for 
Scmexxine to set forth in a completed manner. Abandoning the Ich as 
the starting-point in philosophy, Scuentine avowed that Philosophy must 
commence with the assumption of one absolute all-filling Being or Mind, 
known by intellectual intuition. Philosophy is the knowledge of the action 
of this absolute. The whole ‘rhythm of the Universe’ consists of three 


ovement or *Potmce! oftlabensies Miah sam i the *Poence of Brewin’ cobrcamenea mek ot dies ees 
Reflection,’ or the movement of the Absolute rushing forth and embodying | fry\™ drab inexpressibles, worsted stockings, and ponderous shoes. 

itself in the Finite. The result of this movement is Nature, and the study | pis 
of it is Natural Philosophy. Then there is the ‘ Potenee of Subsumption,’ pore ord the —_— _— Lor vay ah ay" ae ottions against teat 
or the struggling of the Absolute, as embodied in the Finite, to return or se 4° en a otson abridged, and he 


ebb back into the Infinite. The result of this subsumptive or regressive 
movement is mind, as existing-in man ; and the study of it is the Philosophy 
of Mind. Lastly, there is the Potence of Indifference, or Reason, in which 
the two former movements blend together and balance each other. 

The main notion, it will be seen, here, is that of the identification of the 
objective and subjective in one Being—Nature being simply this Being in a 
state, if we may so phrase it, of outrush ; and mind being simply the same 
Being in a state of back flow. With this notion in the centre of his specula- 
tions, ScueLLiNG was supposed to have solved a problem which was perplex- 
ing all Germany ; and for a time he gave relief. But Hecen, Scr trme’s 


early friend, with a head as hard as granite, came forth into the middle of 


all this pleasant rhythm ; Schellingism was blown away ; and Hegelianism has 
since ruled in its stead. Latterly, we believe, Scuetrine was cogitating a 
kind of neo-Schellingism, capable of standing its ground even in the 
Hegelian atmosphere; but now, by that final exercise of the potence of sub- 
sumption, which we must all undergo, the white-haired old man has been 
taken back into the bosom, the great Seyn itself, and knowing it better, he 
will speak about it no more. There is something touching in the going out 
of such a spirit from among the living. His “potences,” and his “ ichs,” 
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“What, for instance, can be more vigorous than such a couplet as the ; . 


“On every side is an ambush laid by the robber-troops of Ci — : 
Hence it is that the horseman of Life urges on his courser at h Speed { 
“Who does not see the solitary horseman hurrying at full gallop across 
who does not feel the bold imagination of the t, which ene this te amet | 
rushes on between the unknown possibilities which haunt it on every side?” : 
The article on the ‘Church among the Tall Chimneys’ contains 
rather good anecdotes, of which here is one :— oe 
“Our memory, though stretching to the very horizon of childhood, vividly 


into j 
ture was 
obby. ‘A better farmer ne'er brushed dew from lawn.’ He prided himself 

” than his preaching; he was a readier judge of his ps than his far mere 


inh 
knew it; he clipped and doctored Blair, and was not at all discomposed j pd 
lady here and there in tortoise-shell spectacles following him aseidubusly fro aaa 
teak One Sunday morning before the service began, we remember, he was " 
cussing with a brother farmer tle comparative prices which they had obtained for thes 
cheese at the fair on the previous day. To his great chagrin, his parishioner had bast 
him by a few shillings in the hundred-weight. Through the service he went as 
perhaps a trifle more reflective; his fifteen minutes’ sermon he despatched in twelve. "tg 
congregation were moving pensively away, when the old gentleman leaned over the pis 
as if pregnant with important truth—big with the fate of markets and of Puke 
beckoning the farmer, said in an audible whisper, and with « wink of trium AY, but 
John—look here—mine were only blue-milks, Johu!—ha! ha! only bl pe? 


The writer of the article goes on to describe the existing Church 
in the large towns, and is very humorous on the ‘ Hittites’ and the ‘ Hiyita’ 
as they are called ; ¢. ¢., the Irish curates, and curates from §t, Bees Col. 
lege, who abound there. The regular Oxford or Cambridge man jg ay 
described. The writer is anxious that there should be more 
better paid, and better selected, in these districts. The article will om. 
mand attention. 





NICOLINI’S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 
Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits. Bes, 
Tue history of the Jesuits has never been written, and M. Nicolini does not 
pretend to have accomplished a task from which Gibbon might have flinched, 


his “ objectives,” his “ subjectives,” and the like—all this it is very proper, of| Open out the libraries of Europe, devote a lifetime to the collection of 


course, at so important a crisis as the present, when we are expecting news 
from Sebastopol, and the Radical Party in Parliament is in such a shocking 
state of disorganisation, to laugh at and set aside! It is sad jargon that, is 
it not, about the “rhythm ofthe universe?” Peace, ye profane! There is a 
higher and a lower jargon; yours is the lower; and would to God we had 
some more of the higher in Great Britain! It is well now and then, in our 
closely packed state, where we breathe each others breaths till we are sick, 
to have a blast of wind from the hills, or even from the icebergs; and we 
could well spare ten members of Parliament, and sixty parsons, now and 
then, if the stuff could be sent us baek worked up into one metaphysician, 
such as Scxeiiine. Our notion as to the futility of metaphysical philoso- 
phy need not be expatiated on now: but all honour to the metaphysicians, 
dead and gone, who were great intellects—if great intellects wasted. 





Fraser, this month, is various and delightful: it is as good a number of a 
magazine as we have seen for a long time. There is an interesting political 
article on ‘ The Session and the Ministry,’ very liberal in parts, but contain- 
ing a defence of Lord Anerpsen, which will not be very popular. ‘There 
are no fewer than three articles of information in relation to the war—one 
entitled ‘ Etchings on the Euxine,’ another, ‘ Phases of War in St. Peters- 
burg,’ and the third, ‘ The Garrisons of the Crimea.’ In the two last, Fraser 
keeps up the reputation it has acquired for accurate military knowledge of 
Russia, and ability to rectify the mistakes of ‘Our own Correspondent.’ 
There are also in the number two poems, and there is a continuation of the 
current novel, ‘General Bounce.’ There is, moreover, a Natural History 
paper, as usual, the subject being ‘ the Great Bustard ;’ and there is a paper, 
statistical and reforming, on ‘the Mercantile Marine.’ Subtracting these 
nine articles, there still remain four of more than ordinary interest—a jocose 
series of hints to young barristers, entitled ‘ How to get on at the Bar;’ an 
amusing and yet earnest paper entitled ‘The Church among the Tall 
Chimneys,’ describing the state of the Church of England in the manufac- 
turing districts; a sketch of ‘Hafiz, the Persian Poet,’ in which the genius 
of the poet is described, a specimen of his poetry given, and a higher place 
claimed for him than that of the ‘ Eastern Anacreon;’ and the beginning of 
a curious paper called ‘A Handful of Italian Patois Books,’ illustrating the 


Piedmontese and Genoese dialects. The following is from the article on 
Hafiz :-~ 


“ Hafiy has been only partially: represented by the odes which have been usually selected 
for trans tion into English; his Anacreontic odes (if we may apply this term to that class 
which to the outer ear do certainly seem to sing of the wine and the rose, and nothing 
beyond) are “> =o means the best specimens of his muse; they are generally lively and 
Vigorous, but they scldor: display any deeper veins of feeling; nor, indeed, would such 
outbursts have harmonised with the general tone of the rest of the ode. But ina large 
proportion of his poems, Hafiz’ genius assumes a totally different phase; and these seem to 
» a og been generally neglected, although in many respects of fur higher interest to the 

rs is net In these is no longer heard the voice of the joyous reveller under his bower 
of roses, but ‘the voice of weeping and of loud lament,’ and the outpourings of the soul’s 
deep sorrows Seen 2 Wemureates the lneven-thabtt has lost :— 

“ Tears, idlet 1 know not what mean ; 

in tae Tears from the depth of some divine deeper, d 
“ Here we have Hafiz’ genius in its full vigour; bold metaphors meet us at every turm 
pa se eewe eee tron into a we pee inferior writer would have 

panded $ images are 80.vi' original 
arrest the reader’s attention. ‘e es “peer 





materials, combine the qualities of historian, casuist, and divine,—and yet, if 
you cannot wring their secrets from kings and ministers, who lie in dus, if 
you cannot learn the story of noble families, who have perished in theinpride, 
—in a word, if you are ignorant of what is buried in eternal silence, you cap 
never write the history of the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits are like 

that flit before us in dreams. An all-pervading mystery encircles 

Protestant children are taught to hold them in dread and aversion. Jesuitim 
is synonymous with cunning, craft, and intrigue, not less than with genisand 
talent. According to the common theory their name is Legion. Nooneknons 
where they are. They meet you in all manner of disguises. Theirobjectis 
to enslave mankind, and, devil-like, they go about, seekin whom they may 
devour. For all you know, your clergyman is a Jesuit; Mr. Gladstone, t 
is well ascertained, is a lay brother of the Society; the servant who stands 
behind your chair; the tailor who makes your coat; the soldier whiofights 
your battles—one and all, according to the orthodox belief, belong tos 
society whose ramifications are intermixed with the whole social system. 
Who does not know the portrait of the Jesuit? He is the Mephistopheles 
of religionists. His intellect is keen and comprehensive. He is a master of 
the human heart. By means of a hidden machinery, which encircles earth, 
all secrets are his. He is wily and insidious, polished and courteous; & 
home alike in the cottage and the palace; he can talk royally to kings aad 
sit with the peasant at his humble repast—he is the lord of circumstance, 
the servant only of his order. 3 

The other day, some one wrote a novel called The Confessor, a Jesuit 
Tale of the Times. In the preface we are told, that, “ unhappily for or 
once-favoured country, the arts and wiles of the Jesuits are 0 
throughout all ranks of society ; and from time to time some case findsits 
way into the newspapers, and proves to us what is secretly going owallthe 
while, wherever the Jesuits are at work.” As we are all about to be over 
taken by a Jesuit conspiracy, from which no earthly power can reseme us, It 
is a very proper time to inquire into the history of our foemen. 

Of all the people who join in the hubbub against the Jesuits, how many 
know their history ? The truth is, that the popular notion of the Tesuits 18 
derived from a very few and very well known books, filled with extracts 
from Jesuit writings. And very shocking, as M. Nicolini shows, 
Jesuit morality appears. But can it be believed for one moment that the 
men who governed Europe and tanght its youth for centuries, Ww)! 
thereby the unwilling admiration of Francis Bacon, were the 
villains whom their enemies love to paint? It suited Plato and Xenophon 
to revile the Sophists, but later inquiries have proved that the so-called cor- 
rupters of Grecian youths conferred immortal benefits on them, and 
them on us, who inherit their civilisation. Plato succeeded, for, 
fourteen centuries, in heaping calumny on his rivals. But the learn 
good sense of later times have cleared the Sophists, without dimming of 
fame of Plato. Again, who has not been taught to shudder at the name 
Machiavelli ? who is not thankful that the greatest master of sta let 
found a man of genius to say a word in his defence ? A priori, therefore, 
no man condemn the Jesuits. Granting all that can be said against 

: 4s Sane ‘ , aimed ab 
granting that they were ambitious and tyrannical, that they @ sal 
universal dominion, and shrunk from no means so long as they at ra 
their gbject, it is impossible to overlook their merits, or to deny ~~ 
times of darkness and superstition, they conferred eternal benefits ane 
manity. Heaven forbid that they should rule again in England ; a 
vad one seriously believe in the possibility of such a catastrophe 
ruled in days gone bye, because the possession of superior wisdom co slipsed 
jauthority and power. ‘Their despotism was: legitimate. The case is: a4 
now. The nation’s heart is freed from shackles, and can never be enslaved: 
| At the siege of Pampeluna, in the year 1521, a Spanish soldier, called 4 
natius Loyola, was disabled in both legs by a severe wound. He was 
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: ing the youngest of eleven children, was sent b 
noble family, but — e Court o erdinand V. He des ised the inactivity 
father to be 2 page a soldier, acquired a character for bravery and <igsi- 
was wounded, as we have said, in the defence of 
The victors sent him to his father’s 
d. During the process of recovery, after he had de- 
castle to ine books of knight-errantry that could be procured, the 
youred soldier fell in with the Lives of the Saints. According to his 
disabled she became deeply interested, and read it over and over 
biogr™P on strange adventures of these saints—the praise, the adora- 
the glorious renown which they acquired —so fired his mind, 
almost forgot his favourite paladins. His ardent ambition saw 
ew career opencd up to it. He longed to become a saint.” This 
here a 0! jus Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus. He was 
+, and ahero. His fiery imagination made hima fanatic, and 
born # fanatic am aved him to become a hero. He flinched from nothing. 
; titude he served his apprenticeship for sainthood. So 
With Inborions vmortifications that the reward, in the eepans of a Catho- 
severe was the ‘‘ gift of healing the troubled consciences of others.” 
' bingratee his early struggles. Like the Apostles of a new faith, or the 
We Hor of a new sect, he encountered serious opposition. He began with a 
. oifal of disciples, among whom were Xavier, Le Favre, Lainez, and 
- What must the master have been whom such men were not 
unwilling to obey! But, through the vista of persecution, Ignatius saw his 
at he had a will that could have removed mountains if they had lain 
in his path. On the 27th of September, Paul ILI. issued “ the famous bull 
ymant 


+ Militantis Ecclesice, approving of the new order under the name of 


the Society of Jesus.” Of course the Jesuit writers describe the recovery 
of Ignatius asa miracle, and the success of his order as the result of the in- 
ition of Heaven. The miracles may or may not have been worked, 

it may or may not be true that the Apostle Peter came down from Heaven 
to superintend the setting of his disciple’s leg ; but if we wish to account for 
the success of Ignatius Loyla, we need go no farther than the constitutions 
of the Society. One will reigns throughout the system. The General of the 
Order is, in every respect, supreme, and the machinery is so perfect that the 
General may be almost said to have the attributes of Divinity,—omniscience 
and omnipresence. The candidate, who seeks admission into the Order is 
strictly watched, during his year of probation. He is under continual in- 
spection, and im confession his most secret thoughts are made known to his 
priest, who carefully records them for the benefit of the General. And so 
—by continual subjection to another’s will, each member becomes 
aninstrument in the hand of his order. It follows that at one moment, and 
for every day and hour, some thousands of the finest intellects in the 
world are engaged with intense and submissive earnestness, in carrying out 
thedictates of a master will. The candidate regards the Superior “ as 
Christ the Lord,” he is ‘‘ moved and directed, just as if he were a corpse.” 
‘Then, again, personal or intellectual defects are a sufficient reason for exclu- 
sion from the order. The Jesuit has no property, no individuality, he is 


merged inthe great society whose name once struck terror into the heart of 


Asinglefact will show the vitality which was breathed into the Society by its 
founder. In the year 1556, only sixteen years after its commencement, the 
Jesuitecoulkinumber ‘‘ twelve provinces, a hundredhouses, and upwards of a 
thousand members, dispersed over the whole known world.” At that period, 
too, the General of the Order was in correspondence with nearly all the 
kings and princes of Europe, allaying quarrels, carrying on negotiations, and, 
above all, advancing the interests of his society. Meanwhile, Francis Xavier 
The scion of an illustrious family, 
this most eminent of missionaries was one of the earliest companions of 
Ignatius. At twenty-five he was a professor of philosophy in Paris; ten 
years. afterwards he was setting out on a mission to India, clothed in rags, 
and with the certain prospect that his heroie exertions would be soon cut 
short by death. Here is a picture of the man on his arrival at Goa:— 

“There Xavier was horror-struck at the indescribable degradation in which he found, 
wb the Indian idolaters, but the Portuguese Catholics, their own priests foremost in the 
me =. The contempt that these proud conquerors had for a feeble and despised race, 

charm of the East, the wealth they found, the climate inspiring voluptuousness—all 
combined to banish froin their breasts every sentiment of justice, shame, and honesty. The 
of their — and immoralities is really sovelian. Thirst for gold. and volup- 
were their two predominant passions; and the gold, acquired by infamous and 
cruel means, was dissi al in saehien and degrading deeds. Bartoli pt us a fearful 
of the demoralised condition of the Portuguese in India. But, without trusting 
implicitly fo all this historian represents regarding their corruptions and licentiousness, we 
know sources that the corruption was extreme, and that it was their dissolute life 
that indueed the Indians who had been converted to our religion, feeling ashamed of the 
tame of Christian, to return to their idols. Xavier thought it would be useless to attempt 
Converting the idolater before he had reformed the morals of the Christian; but he coa- 
if neither prudent nor useful to attack so great an evil directly and openly. He 
Tightly Judged that the children would be most easily worked upon, and he resolved to 
is by exciting their love of novelties and unwonted sights. He arms himself with a 
hand-bell, which he swings with a. powerful hand, throws away his hat, and cails in a loud 
impressive tone on the fathers to send their children to be catechised. The novelty of 
the fact, the noble and dignified countenance of a man dressed in rags, could not fail to 
curiesity at least. fen, women, and children rush out to see this strange man, who 
g with him a crowd to the church, and there, with passionate and impressive 
e mah ) ~ - a > = = for their ewe Roe eee to eee 
host essential rules of morality. ‘Then he begins to teach the children the rudiments o 
tek; n religion, and these innocent creatures love to listen to a man who shows himself 
kindest and gentlest companion, joyfully mixing in all their pastimes, Anumberof children 
Soon became his constant auditors, and te say he did not work any good among them would 
“untruth. Nor did he confine his apostolic ministry to the instruction of children. He 
inn eee in his exertions to be of use to every one. He ewe 
e pital, visited the prisoner, assisted the dying. With « flexibility cha- 
mirhtic of the system, and often ampli vyed for the worst ends, A mixed with ali classes, 
pay ang and acted in the most suitable manner to please them all, Often might you have 
im at the same table with the gamester—often did he by his gay humour rejoice the 
gee le—often might he have been seen in the haunts of debauchees; and in all those 
7 aed good taste, combined with jest or bitter sarcasm d-propos to time and place, 
Tendeved b vice either ridiculous or loathsome. Many, to enjoy Xavier's friendship, re- 
Rouneed their profligate habits, and fell back to the paths of virtue. But it is a gratuitous 


pte and contradicted by Xavier himself, that the aspect of the town was cage by 

; es such 

We can only afford space for one more quotation, It is the story of the 
of Ignatius :— 


and catechisings. We repeat it again—no man has the power to wor: 
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ity; ; both the 







=the joy : from uneasiness at seeing the pom 
tificial chair occupied 4 always adverse to the order—all these contributed 
to shorten his days. His constitution, which had been impaired in his and in the 
cavern of Manreze, now gradually way; and ae yee his approaching 
end was'yet visible, ‘ no countenance, not a sign in body,’ nevertheless he 
| felt the vital principle g away within him, and that his 


near. He tried the country air, and for this purpose went to a villa 

friends for the use of the Reuss college, but he found ‘so reliel His strength was 

failing him; an a lassitude over his whole frame, and his i 

remained clear and u ged. He spoke of his illness, nay of his approaching end, 
i for 


body. He returned to Rome, and threw himself upon a A doctor was sent 

alarmed fathers, but _he bade them be of a eer, ‘ for there was: ing the matter 
with the general.’ Ignatius smiled; and when the jician was gone, he gave orders to 
his seeretary, Polaneus, to proceed to the holy Ether str ightway to recommend the 


Society to his care, and to obtain a blessing for himself (Ignati ), and indulgencies 


: 


sins. Perhaps he made this last attempt to disarm, by his humility, the inflexible Paal 
IV. (Carraffa), and so render him favourable to the Society. He was mistaken. Paul sent 
the requested benison, but he did not change his mind towards the - However, 
Polancus reassured by the doctor, and not seeing an “| himself, di the order, 
postponing the fulfilment of his mission till next ) eanwhile, after ius had at- 
tended till very late to some affairs concerning the Roman college, he was alone to rest. 
But what was the surprise and consternation of the fathers, on entering his room: next 
morning, to find him breathing his last! The noise and confusion by such an un- 
mange event were great. Cordials, doctor, confessor, were immediately sent for; but, 
PTO: 


re any of them came—before Polancus, who only now ran to the Pope, 

so had expired. His demise took place at five o'clock on the morning of the 3lstof 
July 1556, in his sixty-fith year. So ended a man who is extolled by the one 3a 
saint, execrated’ by the other as a monster. He was neither. Most pa! the 
Protestant point of view, and by all those who advocate the cause of freedom of 
and ofa return to the i ot the primitive religion of Christ, ae tobe 
above any other individual. To him and to his order belongs the of having 
checked the progress of the Reformation, and of having kept a great part of Europe under 
the yoke of superstition and tyranny. 

“* And here we are led to mention a fact which we think has hitherto been unnoticed 
the indulgence, we should say the impartiality, evinced by Protestant writers for 
ten years towards the Jesuits, and especially the founders of the order. The 
be explained. The Jesuits, from 1830 to the end of 1848, seemed to have lost 
tee r, ghee ee authority. Persecuted and hooted in France, Swit 
rated in their own dominion, Italy, were considered as a i ne enemy, 
rather commiseration than hateed. "ioe ensued in their favour among their 
decided opponents. Generous souls rose up to defend these 
out a friendly hand to them, thus trodden upon by all. © 
sentiments, they have embellished, with the colours of their fervid and the 
graces of their copious styles, whatever the Jesuit writers have related of their — and 
have represented Loyola and his companions as heroes of romance rather than as his- 
torical characters. We leave these writers to reflect whether the Jesuits are a vanquished 
enemy, or whether they are not still redoubtable and menacing foes. But with Fi med 
to such distinguished writers as Maeaulay, Taylor, Stephen, and others, we dare to assert 
that in writing about the Jesuits they were led astray by the above romantic sentiments; 
and we should moreover warn them that their words are quoted by the Jesuit writers Cre- 
tineau, Pellico, &c., as irrefragable testimony of the sanctity of their members.” 


We must now recommend our readers to M. Nicolini’s book. To be 
written by an Italian, the style and composition are remarkable. 
care and labour have been used in the collection of the facts, and; for per- 
sons who have not the time or will to consult more ambitious histories, M. 
Nicolini’s work will serve every purpose. 
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A BATCH OF BOOKS.* 
The Shady Side is a picture of clerical life in America, the moral.of the 
being, that ‘ flocks” are sadly deficient in the discharge of their duties to 
their pastors. Establishment or no establishment, there is the same com- 
plaint from the ill-paid portion of the priesthood. The clergy are shut out 
from all profitable occupation, and demand to be paid in kind for their 
exclusion. In early times, this appeal was made with t suecess. The 
maxim was recognised, and the coffers of the Church were filled with offerin, 
from the zeal of converts. Now-a-days, the case is different, In E Tand, 
|the condition of “ poor curates” is one of the crying scandals of the wealthy 
| establishment, and, if we are to believe the Pastor's Wife, the voluntary 
| princi le produces no better results. Edward Vernon, the hero of our story, 
/passed through a successful career at College. In his cradie, he had been 
‘destined for the ministry ; and, though tempted for atime by the more bril- 
\liant prospects of the bar, he finally resolved, in obedience apparently to the 
| wishes of a dying sister, “‘ to dedicate himself to the great work of the 
‘unsearchable riches of Christ.” It was not without consid mi ty 
that he arrived at this conclusion: at length he was fully satisfied, and 
‘reputation easily procured him an early “call.” Of the, first ra 
months we hear little or nothing; but at the end Of that time Mr. ERNON 
marries, and his wife is chosen foes a family who are not his parishioners. 
This is “the head and front ofhis offending ;” the day of his marriage is the 
'date of all his troubles. Mrs. Pritchard, a match-making old woman, was 
‘aggrieved ; Miss Olivia Cook was fairly insulted; scarcely a woman was 
there in the parish, young or old, who did not resent the choice of her 
minister. The truth is, of course, that clergymen have no right to marry.. 
Domestic cares are incompatible with the discharge of spiritual functions, 
and a priest should close his heart against the sympathies of his kind. The 
rest of the story is very briefly told. Edward Vernon passes from. Salem to 
| Millville, from Millville to Olney, but everywhere his expenses exeeed his 
income; his applications for money are rudely rebuffed ; his sermons lose 
their vigour ; i ministrations are cold; and he dies at last of brain fever. 
His life, indeed, was not one cloud of sorrow, but every joy was damped by. 
the consciousness of pinching poverty. ‘ ‘ 
| We can honestly recommend The Shady Side. It is obviously a record 
\of experiences, and is written in a fresh, truthful style that is extremely 
jattractive. We have only room for one quotation, It isa 
\ Millville, the second scene of Edward Vernon’s labours :— 











* The Side. By a Pastor's Wife. Constable—The Earnest Student. Com- 
stable.—Out of Harness. By Sir W. A’Beckett. J. J. Guillaume.—MaeDermott's Hie= 
tory of Rome. Groombridge.—The Half Sisters. By Miss Dewsbury. and 
Hall The Sea Lions. By J. F. Cooper. Hodgson.—Mark’s Reef. t B 
ang — of Dr. Chalmers. Vol. L Constable oo 

¥ eople's Edition. Longmans.—Mormonism. Longmans.— 

An Ode. Hearne.—Tales and Lays. By J. A. Longford. Hughes —The Last oe 
Diserth By W. C. Starbuch. Saunders and Otley.—Pope’s Forks, By De. Croley: 
Adam Scott. 
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“ What though the ground is low, and never sees the sun at its rise or setting? what if} made in England for double the sum.” 


the frost-king make here his earliest visits, and his last? what though the air is humid, 
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heart a manufacturing age. 13 a Stirring, 
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wanted here, and it has attractions for all. ad. q 

“ The business ot the place was mainly in the hands of three principal proprietors—men 
whose policy nicely harmonised, and wes monopolised the village trade at their respective 
establishments, all giving their operatives ‘store pay,’ at high prices. If there were an 
= who were not producers, or whose interests were not in some way involved with 
the factories, disposed to murmur at the price of merchandise, there was no remedy but 
@ journey of some distance to a town where competition made prices equitable. ba 

“The three m men aforesaid held a nominal connexion with the Christian 
were they in worldly schemes, that it was sometimes difficult 
to tell whether they served God or mammon. They had too much conscience, ay, and 
too much regard to their business interests, not to support the institutions of the Gospel ; 
but there was about their own example little savour of practical godliness. They were 
shrewd, cool, worldly-wise men. They wanted a handsomely-furnished church, aud a 
talented minister, and were willing to offer a nominally generous satary. This done, 
they felt at liberty to put Aim under the screw, as they would any other operative in their 
pay ; that was al in the way of business. ae d 

‘Mr. Smith, their first. pastor, began the enterprise of building up a congregation. He 
was indefatigable, and worked hard, and was quite successful; but they soon oatgrew him, 
and he must needs give place to a more po man. They were ‘a growing people,’ an 
they made large calculations. ‘They should soon havea railway—and they meant to have 
a bank; and in half a dozen years they would become a borough; and some ten years 
thereafter they might bea city. Other sects were us them; it was really 
important to get a smart man as Mr. Smith’s successor.’ they ran to and fro, aud sent 
forth many a theologue; but none who came at their call had, in their estimation, sufficient 
‘ pile of forehead’ to match their diadem. At length they borrowed a new city notion, and 
despatched a delegation to hear one and another unsuspecting minister. 

“The report from Salem was so glowing, that a resolution was at once passed _autho- 
rising the committee to make a statement to Mr. Vernon, and invite him to preach a Sabbath 
in Millville. This was met by a declinature, made in all sincerity, which served only to 
strengthen desire on the part of the applicants. They kept their eye on the Salem minister, 
and, when cireumstances seemed more favourable, renewed the request. He came, as we 
have seen, and the waves of lar approval ran high ; and definite pro for settlement 
were made with speed. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Moulton, was a shrewd, 
plausible man. He talked largely and fluently of the prosperous condition of Millville. He 
pointed to the extensive business of the , to his foundry in particular—the largest 
establishment of the kind in New England. He pointed to their handsome church and 


mane, asserting that in the last two years they had built the latter and furnished the P 
ormer, in 


addition to the purchase of a fine bell. He spoke of their liberal appropriation 
for sacred music the previous winter. And as to the salary—they knew what it cost to live 
—they wanted their minister to live handsomely—they would give seven hundred dollars 
now, and doubted not they would be able to increase the sum after another year or two, as 
they were ‘a growi op sad To be sure, house-rent was rather high; they should be 
obliged to ask a hundred or the parsonage; but they got up splendid donation parties here, 
which would nearly counterbalance this deduction. - 

“ These flattering items, which were received as sober verity, we will hear in mind, as 
we shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. The prospect looked bright to the young 
minister; the pleasing exterior caught his fancy; he accepted ‘the call.’ Had he known 
that it was the mere outside of the parish he had seen, and that the most imposing—had 
he been told that he had not Pe the first truthful glimpse of its interior life in its 
relations to the pastorate, he would have hesitated long to leave an intelligent, reliable, aud 
confiding people, for the ostentatious, slippery, fickle parish of Millville.” 

The Earnest Student is a biography, consisting chiefly of a diary and cor- 
respondence of John Mackintosh. Mr. Mackintosh was born in 1822, and 
died in 1851. He appears to have beena successful pupil at the New Academy, 
in Edinburgh. ite then passed some time at age, where he resolved 
to become a minister in the establishment. In 1841 he is at Cambridge, 
where he studies with extraordinary zeal, but does not graduate. Finally 
he joins the Free Church movement, but is prevented by ill health from 
taking orders. The latter portion of his life was spent on the Continent, 
and it is of this period that his biographer chiefly treats. ‘The book is of 
little interest except as a record of spiritual experiences, and to the personal 
friends of John Mackintosh. And still the continental letters are always 
instructive and sometimes amusing. At all events, they are written by a 
gentleman and a scholar. 

Sir William A’ Beckett, Chief Justice of Victoria, gives us the result of a 
summer’s holiday on the Continent. Disgusted with the so-called summer 
of England during the months of June and July, 1853, he left London about 
the middle of August, determined to enjoy himself in a three months’ ram- 
ble, whithersoever his fancy might take him, keeping always briskly on the 
move. Sir William took no notes, and writes from memory. Out of 
Harness is a lively, sketchy, little book of travels: the author does not 
aim at doing more than conveying an idea of his own impressions and feel- 
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“ To those who may be contemplating a similar tour to that which has been described 


name of ‘straight,’—the other two con-| on the 18th of get tos until our my on the a » 4 November, our ex 
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before Guill -lots ievube-guiden with poo oe elbow-room, pra yA oldest | 15s. per head per diem. Had we made a longer stay at oe a where we Pome: 
church, its tall spire struggling up between the hills, in vain effort to see or be seen at a} average would have been materially less; but when it is consi °pped, 
distance. Two other Christian temples, of later date, are wedged in by a row of shops! than one month out of the three stationary, and that we travelled during the other 
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that travelling on the continent is very costly. A similar excursion could not have 
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Mac Dermott's History of Rome is intended for the use of the more 


& 


to examine the researches of modern writers on Roman History. 
embraces the whole period from the earliest times to the death of Vespasian, 
and sums up very concisely the results of the original investigations of 
Niebur and the other writers who may be said to have created t history 
of the Roman Republic. The rise and fall of Rome is the most i 
episode in the history of humanity. The early legends will never lose their 
attraction, and Englishmen can never fail to study with filial interest the 
laws which they have to a great extent inherited. Always, therefore, we 
ive a hearty welcome to any one who attempts to popularise the syhj 
To all who wish to learn how Rome advanced to universal empire, 
are unable to master the more elaborate works of Niebur and Arnold, i; 
Mac Dermott’s book will be a valuable acquisition. " 
The other books on our table are chiefly republications. From Mr 
Hodgson, we have two sea novels by Fenimore Cooper, which need no recom. 
mendation. In addition to The Shady Side, published at 1s., Meggrs, 
Constable are re-issuing Dr. Chalmer’s works. From Longmans, we haye 
another number of Macaulay’s Essiys, and the well-known article on Mor. 
monism, reprinted from the last Mdinburgh. Three new poets have alg 
appeared, but these, together with a new edition of Pope, by Dr. Croly, we 
must reserve for future criticism. 





A RUSSIAN PAMPHLET.* 


Ill. 
| We repeat the caution that throughout these Articles it is the “ Inhabitant of Coa. 

tinental Europe” who speaks. We do but report. } 
To explain, if not to justify, the personal policy of the Emperor of 
the French, considerations are alleged which we think quite beneath his 
character. We have heard, it is true, of a war between Sweden and P 
occasioned by the omission of a third eéc. to the royal titles, but history ex. 

lains how this question of etiquette was put forward to mask certgin 
interests of a less avowable nature at issue between the two States, Are 
we to credit the supposition accredited in some circles in France, and else- 
where, that this Eastern Question has been taken up so warmly for the sake 
of provoking an European crisis, to result in the completion of the Empire 
by the restoration of its “natural frontiers?” Are the treaties of 1815 to 
have their Second of December? After all, the idea would not be new. It 
was announced in the Chamber in 1840. The talk then was of re-conquer- 
ing the Rhine, Belgium, and Piedmont, revolutionising Italy, &. The 
talk now is of counterbalancing the Colossus that menaces Europe with an 
irruption of barbarians—a milder pretext for aggression. We whis- 
pers of offering Poland to Prussia, in exchange for her Rhenish provinces : 
to the Germanic Confederation, Schleswig Holstein made intoa for 
the family of King Leopold; to Denmark, Norway; to Sweden, ; 
to the King of Sardinia, Italy ; to Austria, the whole course of the Danube. 
England having nothing to give up on the continent, would receive in con- 
sideration of her self-denying assistance, Egypt, and a rock or two in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic to complete her commercial system for the benefit 
of the human race. We have every reason to think she would be satis. 
fied with this compensation. ‘The Sultan, to whom is the honour of having 
provoked the conflict, would not be lost sight of in the distribution: in ex- 
change for Egypt and the Danube, he would take the Crimea and the coasts 
of the Black Sea and the sea of Azof, which formerly belonged to the 
Porte, and which the last half-century has increased in value a hundredfo 
Georgia, and the Caucasus too, would be restored to the Sultan, to satisfy 
the necessities we have already mentioned. re 
No doubt it was the thought of this combination that made a British 
minister say, that “the position of Russia was desperate”—a corollary of 
the bacchanalian inspirations of certain banquets, and of the engagements 
contracted by Admiral Napier, which that admiral afterwards hastened to 
correct, out of pure modesty. When we compare modern English states 
men with Pitt and Chatham, and modern admirals with Nelson and Hotham, 
we perceive a great moral decadence under the proud material p ot 
Old England. Yet we believe these statesmen better than their 2 





ings. It is certainly a great satisfaction to gallop through a great part of 
the Continent, in a Od wr pages, without being bored to death with his- 
torical and antiquarian discussions. Ina word, if a man is worth listening to 
we are glad to learn what he saw and learnt, —if we want to read history, we | 
can consult the proper authorities. As a specimen of the author’s style, we | 
quote a piece of practical advice, with which the book concludes :— 


“T have a warning to give, however, which is not found in Murray—don’t include in 
your bargain with a voiturier, your expenses of living on the road. It saves you money, 
certainly, but your accommodation and fare are so different from what they are when you, 
and not the voiturier, are the paymaster, that few who have tried it once would repeat the 
experiment. I speak particularly of Italy ; such agreements indeed are seldom made in 
Switzerland. At Cisterna, our first day's journey trom Rome, on the Naples road, our 
dinner was So meagre, and the attention so reluctant, that I sent for the innkeeper, and 
asked him to tell me candidly if we were being treated in this way because he was paid by 
the voiturier. He admitted that it was 80, excusing himself on the ground of the low price 
paid him, of which he told us the amount, begging, however, we would say nothing on the 
subject to the voiturier. We found that it was hardly one-third of the sum we had paid to 
the latter, and certainly was not for justice to the traveller and profit to the inn- 
keeper. I must say, however, that we at Cisterna the disadvantage of a cardinal and 
the assengers of a diligence dining at the same time; but still the ickings of even a car- 
dinal’s repast are not altogether pleasant, and upon this occasion did not appear to be very 
choice, for we had a strong suspicion that one of the dishes was buffalo, a suspicion that 

me confirmed, when the next day we large herds of those animals in the Pontine 
marshes. To make sure of a decent meal in future, we made a private arrangement with 
the hotelkeeper, independently of the sum paid him by the voiturier. ° 





Their oratorical weakness only proves the total absence of convictions: 
eloquence is impossible without sincerity. Let us, therefore, co 
bravado of the Ministerial speeches in Parliament and after dinner a 4 
forcible appeal to the—taxpayers. But will the Ministers who have pro- 
voked this war live to see its issue, or to be called to account for the m 
perfidy and rashness of their declarations? Why, not even Napoleon him- 
self, with all the prestige of his victories, and when the _ tre 
under the tramp of his legions, ever fulminated such threats. Russia, notyet 
conquered, is condemned, forsooth, to renounce all her conquests cement 
by a century and a half of civilisation—condemned too to in 

the costs ofthe war. What are the exploits, we would ask, of British arms 
which give the Ministers of the Crown authority to decide in this sum- 
mary fashion the destinies of a great empire. Forty years have elapsed since 
Waterloo, the apogee of British prowess. Nor let it be forgotten, that 
victory, the climax of incalculable efforts, and of sacrifices which will long 
weigh on England, was not due to England alone. Did not W: 
himself tell Blucher on the field of battle that the victor. was his? 

the Dutch and Belgian blood shed in streams upon that plain—is that for- 
gotten? Does England arrogate to herself alone the glory of oo 
reduced the giant of his epoch to his last great stake? Since Os 


* La Guerre d’Orient, Ses Causes et ses Conséquences. Par Un Habitant de T Europe 
Continentale. Bruxelles, 1854. 
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sige tattle, which we do, noe. i Navarin, and the operations on the 
are ) 

ong tne We leave to more competent military critics to 
Syrian merits of these exploits. We shall simply take leave to say, that 
jud wt destruction of the Turkish fleet, nor the bombardment of St. 
d'Acre, nor the expeditions of the British armies and fleets against the 
Jean the Chinese, and the Cafres, will persuade us to take the recent pro- 
og ee of Lord Clarendon seriously. If it was a question of 
pate if intrigues alone could bring an empire sustained by a million 
mbrigues, to destruction, the genius of the English Ministry would be far 
aj oMenidable to Russia and the Continent. Portugal and Spain, Morocco 
mores: Messina, Naples, Rome, Milan, Florence and Venice, Switzer- 
= and Hungary, more especially Greece, Egypt, and T urkey, bear 
A to the power of intrigue, and to the art of paralyzing your 
witness one after the other (and by ‘ enemies’ we mean every state which 
the right to live its own life), at one time by isolating and then in- 

+o» gt another by letting loose the tempests of revolution. 
se yes resources have not sufficed to intimidate Russia or to make her 
t humiliations in the East. Notwithstanding the powerful co-opera- 
on of France, the success of English policy, now that the struggle is to be 
pe 1 by the sword, is at least problematical, except in one sense—we 
the ruin of continental commerce as in 1848. England seeks her re- 
a in the contest itself rather than in its results. That France and 
meant war while professing peace is proved by their rejection of 
the Vienna note. Had there been the least sincere disposition to peace, 
they might well have been satisfied with the modifications imposed by the 
Four Powers upon the original demands of Russia. But while the Four 
Powers drew up that Note which Russia, relying on their good faith, was 
induced to accept, the influence of one Ambassador at Constantinople pre- 
yailed over the unanimous decision of Europe, and war was precipitately 


The Sultan seriously believed in the rights of independence and sove- 
ignty which the Western Powers affected to attribute to him in order to 
prevent his aranteeing to Russia the rights of the Greek Church—the 
only act of his which could have prolonged the dying hours of his Empire, 
averted the disasters that are now desolating the Eastern world, Chris- 
tian and Mussulman alike. Here let us pause to note one episode in the 
i ic drama which passed almost unnoticed. The refusal of Turkey 
to accede to the Vienna propositions had been secured by Lord Stratford 
beforehand. In July (dés le mois de juillet), the British Ambassador had 
to the Turkish Ministry the idea of convoking an extraordinary 

council of sixty dignitaries, to submit to them the Russian demands in this 
form: are they compatible with the interests and honour of Turkey? The 
ly could not but be negative under the influence, at that time all power- 

ful in the Ottoman councils, of the fanatic Mehemet Ali, the Sultan’s brother- 
in-law, who menaced the Sultan himself with the vengeance of the Softas. 
And this reply was solemnly recorded by a public act signed by all the 
high dignitaries of the Empire in, and out of, office ; by all the chief 
secretaries of the Ministries and the chiefs of the Ulemas; in short, by 
every personage who could possibly form a part of any Ministry. This pro- 
clamation was profusely distributed throughout the empire. It was thus 
that, at the instigation of Lord Stratford, the honour and interests of the 
Porte were irreparably committed against the demands of Russia, even if 
those demands were, in a modified fourm, supported by the Concert of the 


ee Powers. 
All this time, while negotiations were carried on, and peace was preached, 
and unhappy Turkey was victimised by her friends, the end of all these 
efforts and provocations was war. If at the outset Russia had been placed 
in an inextricable position, she had now no alternative but decadence and 
dishonour. Public opinion was misled by the secret operations of diplo- 
macy preaching peace and provoking war, and by the vociferations of a 
revolutionary press, while the Russian Government scrupulously abstained 
from rousing the national susceptibility ; and even when Turkey declared war, 
she occupied the Principalities with a force limited to the strictly defensive, 
and scarcely increased her armaments. She did not even prevent the expor- 
tation of corn when Western Europe was stricken with dearth. We 
cannot give clearer proof of the good faith of Russia throughout the nego- 
wations. She was the dupe of her own misplaced confidence in the probity 
of her enemies; while she was accused of outwitting all the world by her 
lomacy. But there has been such an elaborate perversion of all theories 
international law, and such a confusion of right and wrong, that the nava 
combat of Sinope was actually considered almost an infraction of treaties, 
and called a butchery and an insult. Sinope has positively been compared 

with Copenhagen ! 

us passed the last months of 1853, and it was not until February of the 
present year that Russia was driven to abandon her system of moderation, 
and to take up proudly the gauntlet of defiance by increasing her armaments 
and giving pub icity to the enemy's insults. So scrupulous had been the 
te of the Russian Government to lull rather than to excite the popular 
passions, that it had not even permitted the journals to publish the atrocities 
Committed by the ‘lurks at the capture of the Fort St. Nicholas, at the 
ing of the hostilities,—such, for example, as the crushing of a priest 
ten two planks, and the crucifixion of a custom-house officer, by name 
» by the soldiers of Selim Pacha. But in February, at length Russia 
responded to the enemy’s imprecations and insults by patriotic songs, by 
v gifts, by popular demonstrations which recalled 1812, and which 
were all the more formidable from her ancient hatred of the oppressor of 
Church and faith. In 1812 the Russian people knew only one enemy— 
n; now it beholds two Western nations the satellites of Mahomet. 
In 1812 it had not all the consciousness of power; it had not traversed the 
of Europe as a liberating army: now the consciousness of real 
and of its intellectual and moral development is exalted by the pre- 
sumption of invincible prowess, and by the holiness of the cause which it is 
fummoned to defend. Without asserting that Russia is invincible, it is 
itwill wk? one who has studied the character of the Slave populations that 
aa hie e ten years’ successive disasters to shake the confidence of Russia 
government and herself. Military glory is capable of great deeds ; 
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but the a of du —— confidence of faith, which are the 
basis of the moral character o ussian army, inspire a more persevering 
courage than the prestige of glory: and when these feelings are tempered by 
the religious convictions which now animate the Russian army and people, we 
may well believe that army superior to all dangers. 

We once travelled in the t in company with a French colonel, a 
veteran of the grande armée. He had been a captain at the battle of 
Krasnoié; the most profound and affecting im ion he had preserved of 
that field was of one evening when the fire of the armies was slackening 
as if by a tacit consent of both parties; he was at the out; , at a very 
short distance from the enemy; the calmness of the jan soldiers, 
leaning on their muskets, and regarding the French with an i 
bonhomie, struck the French with a superstitious terror. One can under- 
stand the mot of Napoleon, that with such soldiers it is not enough to mow 
them with grapeshot, you must knock them down afterwards. 

The preseat war assumes the character of a national war; the menaces 
of the allied fleets to the north and south of the empire stamp it with this 
character. Not so the western nations; they will only feel the war in 
taxes and burdens ; the —— passions will subside; is it supposed that 
one campaign will me de e contest to a close—that the destruction of the 
Russian fleets, and the bombardment of a few towns on the coast will reduce 
a government to sue for peace which feels itself invincible in the inex- 
haustible sympathies of a nation? The Russian people asks: “ What have 
we done to these men in the West that they should insult us and make war 
upon us? They come among us to get rich, and our rich men go to 
their money among them; we sell them wheat, and flax, and timber; they 
send us nothing but jinery. Forty years ago they laid waste our country, 
pillaged our churches, profaned the tombs of our Czars: and when our 
emperor, Alexander, led us into their cities, we did not break a pane of 
glass; yet they are attacking us again because our emperor has prevented 
the Turks from persecuting the orthodox faith.” 

Western Europe may spin subtle theories about the balance of 
and the necessity of restraining the ambition of Russia, but they will be of 
little avail against the simple natural reasoning of the Russian people. It 
is only simple ideas thet can move the heart of a people: subtle theories 
have only begotten sects and heresies. This phantom of aggression has 
been invoked to rouse the Western peoples against Russia. Their 
sense, we believe, will soon or late discover the hollowness of the delusion. 
To England, indeed, conscious of her supremely factitious existence, float- 
ing always in the midst of fears—fear of invasion, of emancipation of her 
colonies, of the renewal of the continental system—to England phantoms are 
realities. Yet surely to her the fear of Russia is a chimera: Russia threatens 
neither her coasts nor her colonies, nor even her Indian possessions. 

Russia is for ever accused of projects of aggrandisement. No doubt 
when she first entered into the political system of Europe she became 
threatening to her neighbours. A young and vigorous nation entering 
upon civilisation created for herself wants which she could only satisfy by a 
development proportionate to the destiny assigned to her position between 
east and west. She must have seas and harbours at north and south. The 
successors of Peter the Great faithfully fulfilled the task bequeathed to them 
by that colossal genius whese conceptions and previsions are still a code, a 
political revelation for Russian statesmen. A century after his decease the 
conquests he marked out were accomplished ; but the material resources of 
his Empire remained to be worked out. The present successor of Peter 
closed the era of conquest, and devoted his energy to the construction of 
those public works, canals, roads, railways, industrial and manufacturing 
establishments which were to complete the conceptions of his ancestor. 

The most ridiculous calumnies have been published of late years upon the 
pretended hereditary policy of the Russian Emperors, and even an apo- 
chryphal testament of Peter the Great has been fabricated for the purpose. 
These absurdities and mystifications prove at least that Europe believes in 
the perseverance of Russia in the accomplishment of the work which Peter 
the Great began. 

Just at the time when Russia’s career of conquests was closed, and when 
that empire was no longer a menace, but a guarantee of the peace of Europe 
and the observance of treaties; when all her attention was directed to in- 
ternal and pacific developments, a retrospective and factitious alarm seizes 
upon the mind of the West, and fabulous projects of aggrandisement, never 
dreamt of at the time of the successive incorporation of the Crimea and the 
Caucasus, of Poland, Fixland, and Bessarabia, are attributed to Russia. 
And the multitude believe these fables. It is their privilege. But do you, 
statesmen and serious politicians, do you credit them? You do not; but 
you permit, you encourage these absurdities; you stimulate and inflame 
these fears of a distant a as a condition of your own security and im- 
punity at home. You fear the moral ascendant of Russia. To express our 
convictions with perfect frankness, we believe your design to be reducible 
to the following formula:—England has succeeded in securing the co- 
operation of France for the realisation of her own designs in the East against 
Russia. France hopes, in her turn, to secure the co-operation of Russia 
and of Austria to realise her plans in Germany, and to complete what the 
Emperor of the French has always considered to be his providential mission 
—the restoration to the empire of its natural frontiers. The idea is 
dazzling; it is Napoleonic. But will all Germany throw her weight into 
the balance for 4 cause which is not her own? Will she compromise her 
destinies for the advantage of the mercantile greed of England and the 
baffled and unsated ambition of France? Does she not instinctively per- 
ceive that the ‘frontiers of the Rhine” imply, soon or late, their inevitable 
complement, the Protectorate of the confederation, the Protectorate again 
of the continental blockade and naval war which, with the aid of steam, 
will land the French on the English coast. : We will not 
proceed further with this chain of deductions, which disappear before 
the eternal principle of history, never to repeat itself. Austria and 
for having failed to arrest these troubles at their outset by an unequi- 
vocal policy, may be called upon to expiate their fatal hesitations by 
defending the territory assigned to them in exchange for their honour? 
Will they do so? For the furtherance of their designs, Western statesmen 
have conspired with German demagogues. Russia’s natural solicitude in 
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fayour of her national Church is represented ‘by factitious clamour as a 
The attitude.af the allies towards Turkey ber- 
Russia desired nothing but the: uillity of the East, 
preserved if Rassia have 
ey that the only reform which, in the hazardous career of reforms she was 
her existence, was that of ‘her oppressive régime 
to the Christians. In his;chivalrous frankness, the Emperor 
icholas did not stand forward as the champion of the Ottoman empire, 
Aopelessly.dying,; but he endeavoured to 
the way for a poli moral, and Christian regencration of the 
aga pm the pence of the world in the crisis he saw ap- 
veserved for ‘himself arty. See satiefaction of a Sovereign, 
and of a Christian fulfilling his. to his people and to his own religious 
sympathies, and to his ‘Church, which forages has counted upon Russia, her 
youngest daughter, for ker salvation. 
Lt .is the pretext of this initiative that the people and the Governments 
shaken in them principles and traditions by the Revolu- 
tion, have seized to isolate Russia, and to war. 
Ave the natural of the re-action in Russian feelmg against 
‘Western civilisation, a subject for your congratulation? Russia was be- 
ing vapidly oceidentalised in tastes, manners, language, and luxuries, 
when the war came to drive her back in haughty isolation to her old 
Oriental principle, hostile to Eurepe. Seventy milhons of men subdued by 
the pacific civilisation-of the century to:modern society, repudiate and repel 
** So much the better,” perhaps you say: “let 
Russia return to her ancient barbarism, ‘to the epoch of her Grand Dukes 
, and to her old frontiers, fromthe Pruth and the Araxes, to the 
Dnieper and the Den. As fellow-guests at the banquet of modern civilisa- 
tion we prefer the Turks, who are more accommodating, especially since the 
Russians have accustomed them to be beaten.” 
We believe, in the sincerity of your wishes, but we dofibt their wisdom. 
If, however, you persist in t Jet us ‘remind you that history never re- 
cedes. Look at the political and administrative organisation of the Russian 
empire, and even if you fail to. ise the decrees of Providence in the 
genius of men like Peter the Great, and in the predigions vitality of that 
element which tends to incorporate:and dissolve the Mussulman populations, 
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ask ifeuch a nation, and such a system, .can be hurled back two hundred | 


years? States, like men, are bern to flourish, decay, and perish, some by a 
nataral, others by a violent death; but never as a youth become a child 
agum,; and the i of restoring youth to age by transfusion, has 
long been abandoned. The nations which subsist only by industry and 
commerce, by absorbing the riches of other nutious, the blood of the social body, 
it is they who are attempting before our eyes the miserable experiment of trans- 
fusion. As for Russia, she lives by her own life and her own resourees ; 
and by the wean favour of Providence she might, at the worst, live inde- 
of the rest.of the world altogether. It is, then, the interest of the 
est, rather to cenciliate than to isolate the Russian Empire. 
Russia, it is known, was the only State unmoved by the revolutionary 
earthquake in 48. Polish peasants gave up to the authorities the emissaries 
of Posen and Gallicia, and the German Provinces of the Empire offered a 
free gift of many thousand horses for the remount of the cavalry. Such was 
public spirit.on the Western frontier of the Empire im 48. Yet the Em- 
perer Nicholas, interested in the repose of Europe, and disdaining to imitate 
the selfish and scandalous isolation of England, armed his reserves: in 
Denmark, Hungary, and the Principalities, he appeased the storm. At 
home he devoted his attention to public works and material interests ; 
abroad he negotiated treaties of commerce with secondary States who had 
no equivalent to offer. He laboured .to harmonise the commercial rivalries 
of Austria and Prussia, and to combat English intrigues. [is conduct in 
*48 was.that.of his brother Alexander, when, arbiterof _ sls he guaranteed 
tegrity of France, and thus realised, not by a written pact, but by a 
stronger maral pact, the grand ideaof Napoleon—the idea which Napoleon 
preserved even in his war against Russia—the alliance of France with Russia. 
After so many and striking pledges of moderation given to Europe by the 
two Imperial brothers, what must the Russian pm feel at those cries of 
hate which resound in the West, and at that aggressive coalition, cemented 
by the mercantiliam of England and the personal adventurism of the heir of 
apoleon ? 
No, you will neither drive back the frontiersmor the civilisation of Russia, 
but you will make her menacing te Europe by secking to expel her, 
you will .realise the phantom you have conjured up. ¥ 
the spirit of her distinct nationality, while it is impossible to deprive her of 
her political experience, her administration and industrial development, her 
financial elasticity and enormous land credit (credit foncier) which is capable 


With such material and moral forces even reverses will only brace up her 


and faith retains its fervour in a country whose ruler is invested 
witha moral authority more powerful even than her army of a million men. 
‘The sympathy of the Slave, Greek, and Asiatic populations of the Eastern 
) inst the sacrilegious union of the Crescent 
with the Christian flags. Within the empire Anglomania and Gallomania 
are nomore; the pernicious influence of a parasitical antl exotic civilisation 
is incapable of prestrating the national energy. Yet thousands of Freneh 
lish remain in Russia protected in their ul industry, Many 
of them have beeome naturalised Russians. On the other hand, the officers 
frigates, compelled tv put into Portsmouth for repairs last 
‘October, were daily eaposed to the insults of a population whose Government was 
al the same lime profuse yegwatecting the stucerest friendship. 
Among the most accredited accusations against the Russian Government 
nds ey saw in elevated eircles, and which tends to 
arouse the susceptibilities of Austria. It is that of a Panslavist propagande. 
Now this idea is not even of Russian origin. It is a theory of Russian revolu- 
tionists, and like omg fos of race in politics, a pure creation of revolu- 
is theory of race was in high favour in '48 at Frank- 
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— and give fresh energy to her people. Faith has always performed | 
miracles, ke 





= 
the Great,bas been the progressive union of the Slavesane 2 === 
incorporated by conquest ; and this work-of legislation operates 
under the impulse of modern civilisation, which respects at once the 
traditions in the past and the peculiar sympathies of every race, 
the secret of the eympathy so conspicuously Russian ip Finlaod ett 
Tartars ef the Crimea, and the Mussulmans of a 

Trans-Caucasian inces. 

But-the ioued 44 Constantinople has improved on this accusation bre. 
victing the Russian policy of Panrussism. We will not venture re Son 
this Colossus, whether in theory or in expectancy. ing it 
project of universal conquest, we will simply the am 
ef “who proves too much proves nothing,” and remind our ae 
the world being round, which reduces all ideas of univenga)’ « 
to the formula of zero. As for Panslavism, afier having visited 2 
and cultivated Russien society, we found the idea rested on & mistake of 
We never heard a Russian mention Panslavism, but we have listened to 
and passionate discourses on Slavism, asthe true and sacred souree of anit 
tion for Russia, in opposition to the all-absorbing Western element, 
ever we glanced at the Slaves of Austria, the fichominan and the Is 
| the reply was, “ They belong to the West, they are more thap 
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mans, and they are Catholics: we have nothing but afew literarytmedane 
in eemmon with the Western branch of the Slave race.” And even this is the 


language of afew hot-headed enthusiasts: the government has no share i 

opinions which are subversive of the policy of Peter the Great, There i 

such a thing as opinion even in Russia : if its publicity is restrained it finds 

an outlet in literary and poetical extravagance : but no shade even ef ‘ Slaye 
opinion’ in Russia has ever hinted at the incorporation of the Slave pro- 
_vinces of Austria and Turkey. ‘The most exalted patriots speak of Rusia; 
_chiet danger being her territorial extension. ‘To attribute the conquest « 

Poland to the idea of Panslavism, would be to attribute to an Utopi 
sible in the future the retroactive right of distorting historical fagtenty 
prove one error by another even more absurd. 

Panslavism has been preached, but by Polish emigrants in Austeisand 
Turkey, against Russia. Ask the Serb and the Bulgarian, who . to 
them the confederation of all the Slave peoples: ask the Greeks if it wa, 
savant from Moscow or the Bavarian Fallmeier, who laboured te-convigg 
them that they were more Slave than Greek? The Bavavian willscazedlybe 
suspected of having served as a Russian agent in his writings and his ¢rayes 
in the Hast. Ask the Editors of the Révue des Deux Mondes, if the artices 
of M. Cyprien Robert, that great doctor of Panslavisim, have jpassed the 
sifting process of the Russian censorship ? 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE. ‘ 
Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. By €.C.J. 
Bunsen, D.D,, &e. 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Language and Religion. By 
€. C. J. Bunsen, D DB, &e. 3. 
Analecta Ante-Nicena. Collegit recensuit, illustrarit C. C. J. Bunsen, DD. &. 
‘Longmans. 


Tue seven volumes whose titles we have transcribed furm the second edition 
of Hippolytus and his Age, published, as our readers may recollect, three years 
ago, by Messrs. Longmans. M. Bunsen tells us, in his preface, that/thefist 
edition was disposed of in six months. The extraordinary interest attachel 
to the publication of the work against Heresies was due, in somemeasure, 
to the fact that the Oxford authorities had, a short time previously, ascribed 
it to Origen. ‘This theory, we venture to think, M. Bunsen has sucess 
fully demolished, and we do not intend to reopen the controversy. 
preface to the second edition is chiefly occupied with a refutation of the 
numberless criticisms which appeared m the first publication of 

In England, M. Bunsen’s chief antagonist was Dr. Wordsworth, late He 

| Master of Harrow School, and a warm supporter of what is called the High 
Chureh party. ‘The questions at issue between M. Bunsen and his critis 
are concerned with subjects on which it would be useless for us ote 








| an opinion. But the work, which will henceforth bear the name of 

| 4ytus, presents us with a lively picture of the Christian Church in its 

| epochs :—* The problem was, first to oduce the character of one ofthe 
leading men of ancient Christianity ; and, secondly, to make that characte 
| and life reflect their light upon the later history of the Church in 





an oe : > “er 
sete ms aa and on our own times in particular.” The original work of four volumes 


been expanded into seven. 


“ The present volumes, therefore, appear flanked by two other works. The first presents 
in two parts a key to the hilosopliteal, historical, and theological views whidh pereds 
‘ Hippolytus and his Age.’ It bears the title: ‘Sketch of the Philosophy of Languages 
of Keligion, or the Begwnings and Prospects of the Human Race.’ ‘This sketola oompnses 
the Aphorisms of the second volume of the first edition, better digested and worked out 80 
as to form an integral part of a philosophical glance at the primordial histocy of our race 
with regard to the principle of development of progress. al 

“The second s tion, the philological, is also presented as a separate wetk, 
forms three volumes. The remains of ante-Nicene documents constitute three — 
none of which have hitherto been given in a complete and satisfactory manner: wind ~4 
remains, the constitutional documents, and the liturgical records, Uf these, the T have 
sion was critically almost a blank before the publication of my Reliqui Liturgic® oa) 
had nothing to add to those liturgical texts; but I have this time printed in extenso a 
passages of the Syrian Jacobite liturgy which eorrespond with the Greek text, —- 
the tirst edition, I only indicated that they were identical. But I have prefxt 
texts the Elementa Liturgica, popularly exhibited in my ‘ Book of the Chureb. pe A 
_ It is obvious that as a history of primitive Christianity, M. eget 
is invaluable. He has collected all the writings of early times which how: 
light upon the creed or practice of the Chureh. We are compelled, Som 
ever, to defer for the present any lengthened criticism, and must hich 
ourselves with one more extract from the letters to Archdeacon ayer oo 
explains the fact of Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus (i.c. the harbour . 
being also sramenee presbyter, and affords one of the strongest o 
favour of M. Bunsen's theory as to the aut of the disputed 
long ascribed to Origen—“ ‘The Refutation of all Heresies 





fort and Pesth. We believe it equally false in polities and in philosophy. The 
predominant idea.of Russia, ever since the foundation of me pam . Peter | 


on ate. element ee eee _— 





“The ninth book gives still clearer evidence that at that time he resided at or near Hy 
and was a member, and an eminent one, of the Roman presbytery. Even _ Bingha 
no more of the primitive ecclesiastical polity than what they may have learned 
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———SSS——eaix bishops of the towns and districts in the imme- 

eee Ome honed, even in the second century, part of what was then 

of Rome. “They were integral portions of ‘her presbytery, and took part 

; and in the important functions of ecclesiastical discipline aud 

sam. One-of those suburban bishops was ‘the Bishop of Portus, the new harbour 

to Ostia, formed ‘Eajan. Hippelytus, in alinost all the.ancient 

‘Piber apposite. bears the title of Episcopus Periuensis: and we shall see later that 

“a5 other tradition “ him. : - oy say bere, that his celebrated 

‘ jvary, found in the year 1551, in the very ancient mop y | near 
sana ise Der 400) by Prudentivs as the place of the burial of Hi 

Bishop of Portus near Ostia, is sufficient ‘te preve him te have been ‘that iakep: 

ete sitting on the episcopal chair or cathedra, and the Paschal cycle in- 

sees a’ Western Romar one. f ; 2 ; 

coiled pogkibefore us does not speak less clearly upon this.subject. Without entering 

Bat the detail of the curious contents of the ninth book, I will only refer to the nume- 

jn it where the author speaks of himself, in the singular, as of an influential 

1008 paseo ber of the Roman clergy; aud lie uses the * we’ in acts of ecclesiastical 

the clergy asa body. Now though Origen paid « short visit to Rome 

‘hen be-was very young, he could never have acted that part or used that 

ing si visitor tram an Eastern chureb, if he.bad been at Reme under 

* was not. 

he o panent evenly excludes Caius, as much as the second does anyone who 

at the time. That learned presbyter of the-Church of Rome 

tus, a disciple of Ireneeus; and another work ef our author, and 

r the authorship of a third, was aseribed im early times to Caius. But never 

exe wan the general histery of heresies said to have been written by this Roman 

ordinary reader, finding so considerable a work assigned confidently to Origen, 

- wl some ‘book under that title was really ascribed to the deere pg 


: i ‘oy some at least of the many ancient writers who treat of his literary achievements ; 


dram lightest record that Origen ever wrote a -wovk under any like title. 

ar it may be the same with Hippolytus, wliose station and history seem alone 
with our book? On the contrary, a book of exactly the same title is ascribed almost 

woagree to him, the Roman resbyter, and Bishop of Portus near Ostia. 


“ (i. E. 22), speaking of ‘Hippolytus, the celebrated author of the “Chronolo- 
‘eal Anndle, ‘which down to the first year of Alexander Severus’ (222), ané of the 
fe Gye’ which begins from the first year of that reign, mentions, amongst his 
works, that ‘ Against all the Heresies’ (mpos macaS ras aipéces). Serome does the 
same, which must be considered in this case as an independent testimony; for he gives the 
not mentioned by Eusebius. Epiphanius (Her, xi..c. 83,)-cites the 

pame.of with those of Clemens of Alexandria and of Irenseus, as the principal 
cane Hoes refuted the Valentinian heresies, the treaties on which oecupies so promi- 
nent a part in the book before us. ; r 

“Finally, the editor of the Chronicon Paschale, of the seventh century, quotes in the in- 
troduction to his compilation —— by Mai’s discoveries), after the letter of Peter, 

chop of Alexandria (who suffered martyrdom in 311), on the Paschal time, and another 
ciao the same subject, a passage from the work ‘ of Hippolytus, the witness of 
the truth, the Bishop of Portus near Rome, Against all the Heresies (wpds mdoas ras 
aipeoes oorreypa),” about the heresy of the Quartodecimani; and I shall prove in my 
aeablettar, that this passage must have existed in our work, but that our present text gives 
us only an extract in this as in several other places. 

whe may sum up the arguments brought forward hitherto in afew words. The book 
cuntthave been written by Origen, nor even by Caius the presbyter, for it is written by a 
ishop; besides nobody ever attributed either to the Alexandrian or to the Roman Presbyter 
pros ey a like ti On the other hand, such a book is ascribed by the highest autho- 
Tities te , Bishop of Portus, presbyter of the Church of Rome, who lived and 
wretegbout 220, as the ‘ Pacuisi Gyele’ and his statue expressly state.” 

As aeontribution to the “ divorcee’ controversy, we may add the follew- 
ing extracts from one of M. Bunsea’s chapters on the social life of the 

Christians : 


©The Law of Divorce is part of the Law of Marriage, and onght, in Christian states, to be 
in‘utison with Ohristian principles. We have seen what these principles were in early 
Christianity: the Gospel and the Epistles sow what they ought to be. The Latin Chureb, 
a Augustine's sentimentality and utter want of common sense in points of law, 
has cut the knot by prohibiting divorce altogether, although such a prohibition is in glarin 
contradiction with the clear precept of Christ, with the doctrine of the Apostles, and with 
the discipline and practice of the ancient Church. The consequence of this unbelieving dis- 
iplioe has been, that in exclusively Roman Catholic states marriage has become to be con- 
‘8 Givorce. If you will make the marriage tie independent of its moral basis, the 
sanctity of the marriage life, you destroy what you intend to strengthen. Now the priaci- 
plesand geoms of Protestant legislation in the sixteenth century were right, and identical 
oter'the whole of Europe. They may be reduced to the following formula. Marriage is 
intimaluble except by death: death is natural or civil; civil death is incwrred by adultery, 
and by pertinacious, wilful desertion, when well established. This principle is proclaimed 
by the tion in England, and by all eeclesiastical ordinances of reformed governments 
othe Continent. But this germ was nowhere fully and consistently develepel. In Eng- 
lad tle hierarchical reaction under James the First (which commenced under Elizabeth, 
and wasnot broken up by the monarchical reform of 1688 and the following years) produced 
aot the most glaring contredictions in principle and practice which the history ot legisla- 
tmenhibite, The Protestant principle, as to adultery (on the part of the wife), was main- 
tained in acts of the highest legislative authority, but denied in the courts of justice. These 
courts jufige according to the mediwval canon law, which admits of no divorce. ‘Thus, by 
ttritt law, eeparation alone could be pronounced: the disselution ef the matrimonial tie -re- 


become, as it has well been said, the privilege ofthe aristocracy. The principle of civil 
4s the consequence of pertinacions, wilful desertion, was entirely lest sight of in-eourts 
oflaw, and not even theoretically developed in werks on jurisprudence. Thus, the middle 
and dower classes had no redress in either case, and the lowest retained the old Briton (not 
Saxon custom of legulising the dissolution of marriage, in case of the infidelity of the woman, 
byadetitions sale, which has given rise to so many absurd fables. The only counterpaise 
tothe pernicious consequences which ensued was the sound moral state of the middle elasses, 
tased by the Puritan movement of the middle of the seventeenth cegtury, and confirmed by 
the moral settlement of the constitutional monaréhy im 1688, 
* * * ” * 7 
ene oe new convinced that a reform ismecessary, and will soon take place, becanse 
tind recoils from the laxity of the principles of the last century, and because the 
tem the seventeenth century is lusing grount daily. Ignorance of the ancient — 
i aversion to the principle of marriage by civil contract (as it existed m 
the early Church), merely because that principle oe anal by the Code Napoleon 
—these, and not popular af Many govern- 
‘to-have still to Jearn that Protestant princes cannot aid Obristianity, as their 
FP ge were called to do three diundred years ago by dictatorial acts, much less by the aid 
the police. The nuptial benediction Clike confirmation) is still considered by jurists of 
Enwopean reputation ‘and-court thevlogians to ‘be more sanctified and more sure of respeet 
-by a police law, than when freely required by the parties. Every one, not.as 
vf ancient Church law as are some prejudiced and narrow-minded men, is aware 
‘originates in the well-considerec mutual consent of the two parties when 
qualified to form an opinion, that is to say, being of age; and that its rset ae ly the 
Matural consequence of that consent, constitutes the mystery, the ‘ sacramentum’ in mar- 
even according to the more »pproved theory of the Roman Catholic canonists. The 
Couteact, .as well as the religious ceremony, ratities the pledge: the one ensures its legal 
the.other hallows it in the face of the congregation, by prayer and moral ad- 


pin Aatof Parliament (a privilegivm in the classical sense of the term); and divorce” 
death, 


icentiousness, stand in the way of efficient reform. 


State has nothing to do with the second, when once the prineiple of intole- 
on is abandoned. 


‘ance end 


It cammot therefore admit of a réligious ceremony, 
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substituted for the civil law of the land, having.a civil effect. Oty er 
little or no blessing from an act-enforced by the Jaw in order to ensure civil conseqnences: in 
France experience shows that the respect attaching to the religious is in an inverse 
ta eche -mage ‘The same results have, asalere dencvel, ciapdll ta Sage 
land since Peel's i 

* 


. * . * + 

“Here again, aecordiog to all appearances, England will take the ext year perha 
and-en principles whieh every friend of Protestant Ubsistioaty and of t must 
with thank’ These jadeed canbe no other than those of the-Gospel. The 
will be, that the A pestolical praetice will be re-established as Oksistian daw, as:more or 
correctly formulised by our reformers. ‘here is only one point on which any doubt.can 
. “¥ Paul's advice Oe angie dare 2 Sale except cheno ba geal os 
‘aw e as an i ancient Church, the 
under ae diren: ue for the diosdistion of the mate ‘ oy 


World is umnistakeably in favour of manand woman enjoying a perfectly equal position 
a moral point of view, and apparent deviation from’ thts pcincigls will Ae ware ant 


popular with the most portion of society. But the question for the legi to 
consider is, whether this feeling would be well applied to the law of divorce, or St. 
Paul's advice, and the undoubted use of the ancient Church (attested even by the Greek 


canons), be not founded upan an eternally true appreciation of human nature? ‘So long as 
woman alone can bring fosth children pandongpenn sien Nearest tential enti y, 

securing the ity, be imposed only upon woman. i 

strict sense (corrupted by St. Augustine in the western Church), because he cannot falsify 


ion is of papi 
every practical observer of the effects of such separation will acknowledge its 


Purtfalia. 


We should de ourutmost to _— the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
-—GoETHE. 


origin, an 
expediency. 

















A CLERGCYMAN’S ERPGMENCE ©F SOCIETY. 


0. 
Augnst 5, 18— 
Montus have passed away, and what is the result? It is not only that I 
was too sanguine, not only that I had indulged in splendid dreams, which I 
have utterly failed to realise, but Iam like one ing with theair. iff 
wring the truth—my own truth—from my heart of hearts, it isnot as a 
clergyman — I can deliver it. —- = I said, to-argue frem an 
thesis. I told my con i if they believed in Christianity 
must show their daith vilpaie The Scctulioes which they 4 
meant fothing at all u emphfied and vitalised,so te speak, 
in practice. But it thas I find that to 
was 


wary aanch struck, the cthar day, by « visti paid ome by = “friend 
deans. dsediagehabatansutstionbageianestiectien ddelaaten 
t t ereputation for genius, rather than fer clev 

but was, withal, atrociously idle. He had no ambition, and the work neces- 
sary to ovtain an M.A.'s degree was child’s play. He had abundance of 
a ap ay ige his whims. ee ee ne 
seem to care even ep eet place; scarcely 
sought companionship, and was what { may call an“ allowed” man. Noone 
was surprised to hear of his committing what in other people would have 
been denounced as.extravagant or absurd. Well, I had not seen him for 
several years, when, the other day, he called upon me. He was dresseddike 
a Roman Catholic priest, and wore, over everything else, a Carmelite cloak. 
He said at once, that he had come to talk to me about my soul. He had 
heard, with mtense pain, that having onee taken orders I had from 
my vows. Undisguisedly he tald me that if a soul was Jost which my words 
might have been the instrument of saving, the blood of that soul was on my 
head. He told me, that though ly an imfidel, he did not think tliat 
| was so at heart, and I am comvinced he believed it to be his duty te spare 
no effort for my comversion. did net persuade me, but I mot fail 
of being mtensely struck with ‘his earnestness. Every word was dull of life-— 
each one seemed to burst like flame from a hidden fire of love andsympathy. 
Sometimes wards fall loesely, as if they had no cennexion with the man 
who uttersthem. in this case every sentence was apertion of she liming 


heart. In other too, ——’s position was remarkable. Heis one 
of a new sect an the lished Church. Jn a word, :he is a High Church- 


man preaching evangelical doctrine. He neither party. He is 
Pm on ene side, as a Methodist, on the other, asa Roman Cathelic. 
Probably, therefore, he is in the right—for the ——— appear to have 
the doctrine without the system, and the High Churchmen the system 
without the doctrine. 

I often tried to find out what people meant when they said that they 
believed in a future world. dmever could put the belief to a test, except 
on a death-bed, and there I have seen men writhing in spiritual agony. 
They had been taught the doctrine as children, had repeated it, parrotlike, 
as men, and dt came back te them, hideously by fear and 
delirium, on their death-beds. When I told my friend that I did mot think 
there was much practical faith in Christianity im this day in any class, he 
admitted the fact, and painted to Christ’s saying, that ‘ Many are called, 
but few chosen.” If this is the truth, let us net fimeh from it. Heaven is 
reserved for a‘few. The rest are doomed to eternal torture. 


I am not writing in favour of the Roman Catholic-Ohurch, but 1 think 
that, if the Church of E aimed at worldly success, she would do well 
to follow the example of Rome. There are multitudes of men and women 
for whom the Charch of England finds no occupation. ‘They neither rule 
nor serve. Look, for one moment, at the position of women. If religion 
was not made ne ae ae for religion. 
With them life is synonymous with love. Bid asvoman cease ‘to venerate, 
esteem, and love, and you destroy the root of her existence: As well tear 





the ivy from the oak, and bid it grow without support. Let me take an 
























instance. In a parish not far from my own was a young 


gl, who had 
become imbued with what is called Puseyism. The leaders o 


that school 
were wise in their generation. Among them were consummate masters of 
human nature. Full of learning, ripe in scholarship, of fervent piety, the 
could not but command the iration of men. With men they gual 
So far as it went, their logic was stern and forcible, sometimes piercing to 
the very core of things, ways clear and conclusive within its own limits. 
But how marvellously did they attract the devotion of girlhood! How 
beautiful was that pictute of the early Church, with its perfect system, 
adapted to every want, ashelter for every sorrow, a home for every jey. Only 
think of some young creature, believing, with the force of instinct, all the 
doctrines of Christianity ; to whom religion was a passion—all absorbing, 
all embracing. She whom I am speaking of was in that position. She had 
never been at school, but had passed her sixteen summers under the eye of 
her mother. To use the common phrase, no pains had been spared with her 
education. Above all, she had been carefully instructed in religion. But 
this was not enough. A woman does not care to know. It was nothing to 
her—that Church of which men talked—unless she could love it. She could 
not love an abstraction; and assuredly she could only shrink from that 
repulsive image presented by the establishment. How different was the 
Church of pen A times, in which woman had won sainthood! She would 
fain see it revived; fain become a part of that old Church whose mission 
was one of love. She thought that, in carrying out the precepts of her 
religion, she would find the realisation of her hopes, the satisfaction of her 
absorbing ion. Now, why is there no place for such in the Church of 
England. Do not tell me that you have Sunday-school teachers and dis- 
trict visitors. You are not attractive. You rouse no enthusiasm; you are 
cold, hard, and sternly practical. You cannot — in your votaries that 
intense devotion which can alone ensure success. You drive all earnestness 
to Rome or Exeter. Is this wise? 
September 7, 18—. 

What a picture of inconsistency, uncertainty, and disjointedness, was pre- 
sented the other day! A man, whose thought has produced a magical etfect 
on his generation, was accused of unorthodoxy. e had denied the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, and a number of clergymen and laymen met 
together and decided that he had denied a doctrine of the Church. He was 
dismissed from an offiee which he held in connexion with a well-known 
educational institution. But, in spite of this sentence, he is still a teacher 
in the Church, and, to this day, no recognised authority has determined 
whether he was right or wrong. This is the more curious, since, whenever 
a clergyman wishes to be effective, he appeals to the fear of eternal torture 
as his strongest motive. * * * * 

To come to a practical test. Unless you admit that but few persons 
are to be saved—and to do this is to beg the whole question—what effect is 
the Church of England or, indeed, any other Church producing? What is 
the life of nine-tenths of men in the very heart of civilisation? In point of 
fact, how many believe ? What explanation can you supply for social diffi- 
culties; what remedy for social evils? Can you uke or destroy the seven 
deadly sins? Of the million hearts that beat in London, how many belong 
to you? Can you cure what has been well described as the “ great sin of 
great cities?” Can you reclaim an outcsst? Christian women, does your 
charity go so far as to shelter—nay, as not to spurn—one who has violated 
social laws? I know the difficulties of the case, but I dare to speak a word on 
behalf of millions who perish, whilereligion turns aside in disgust—at all events, 
unable to provide a remedy. He, whom you all revere, spoke some hard 
words on this subject. * * * * I am very willing to admit that Christianity 
has produced the most astounding svucial results, and all I ask is, that you 
should let it have fair play now. Do not drive everybody away who will not 
receive truths which I know that hundreds of your clergy, in their hearts, 
reject. State _— position proudly and independently, and you will be 
more successful as well as more respected. As it is, it seems a madness to 
talk of a religious country, in your sense of the word. I believe, with all 
my soul, that we are a saloon people. We have splendid faculties, noble 
purposes, and we work them out with all-conquering energy. We are defi- 
cient in imagination, we have no national love of art, and we have not tried 
to cultivate it, but, with all this, there is no lack of religious feeling. We 
showed it long ago, when we built St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 
We show it now in the churches which rise on every side, in our chari- 
table institutions, our Crystal Palaces, our enduring deeds, our self-develop- 
ment. Be wise, you are angry enough with men who strive to reproduce 
the Church of early days. hy, you are doing the same thing yourselves. 
You have been sleeping in your churches. With railway speed, the world 
has stolen a march. It has entered upon a new phase of belief and exist- 
ence. Flow on with the tide, or stand like Virgil's rustic on the bank, and 
perish in your obstinacy ! 

September 10, 18—. 

Among the remarkable phenomena in the Established Church, the popular 
preacher holds a prominent rank. He is to be found, for the most part, 
among the clergymen of the Evangelical School, one reason for which may 
be that the High Churchman puts more faith in the Services of the Church 
than in all the preaching in the world; whereas the popular preacher de- 
pends for his success upon the might of bis eloquence. Iam astounded, be- 
yond measure, at the effect such men produce. Their congregations—the 
weaker part, especially—are at their feet. The splendid robes which form 
his Sunday costume, the cushion that soothes his aching brain, the footstool 
on which he rests his wearied feet, the elaborate slippers and embroidered 
kerchief, are the offerings of pious gratitude. With what a lordly attitude 
he surveys the assembled crowd. He it is who scans all hearts, and portions 
out to each hisdoom. You might hear a pin drop to the ground. Painful 
is the weratxmsov of silence, as the preacher looks at this one and at that one, 
before he gratifies their quiveri curiosity! What a position for a human 
being to command, and to what vile purposes is it degraded! What mean those 
rounded and portentous sentences? It is very grand, no doubt, to listen to 
a torrent of words; but how much better would it be if the words had sense 
as well as noise. Your popular preacher will hear no argument. His re- 
ligion has nothing to do with logic. The pretensions of the man are mar- 
vellouss He denounces and vituperates priestcraft, and, behold, he is the 
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most intolerant of priests himself. He is the incarnate urch . 
inspired authority--the appointed interpreter of the atte Book, “git 
in the presence of a master ; let no syllable be lost ; treasure up the = 
which are to feed = soul. But it is no wonder that such men morte, 
and tyrannical. They must be sickened—none more—with the flattery ae 
receive. When every member of the congregation is ready to offer i 
can human nature refuse to accept it; can the humility of a riest wi 
such flattery? I have written of the shams who would bea 
—— do not conceal my belief that there are many earnest 
in the Establishment, preaching with success what they believe with ana 
souls—-men who have no reputation in the ecclesiastical world, but thee 
spite of their position, and, as it were, unconsciously, are worki sein 
results. Nor doI denounce all popular preachers. I only anak 
who batten on, while they pervert, the religious instinct of the 
They are selfish despots, and only lack the power to persecute, — 
Another striking anomaly, of which the world is almost sick, is 
by the Bishops. It only excites wr that the absurdity of the institution 
has not long ago destroyed it. Of course, the Church must have rulers, 
but why are Sey. so encumbered with temporal affairs that they have 
time for the discharge of spiritual functions. Altogether, until you thik 
of her lands and money, you marvel that the Church exists. The doctrine 
has ceased to have an hola upon the national mind; men are gone after 
other gods; and the Church, at once the wealthiest and poorest of human 
institutions, can only repeat old words which have no meaning for the many 
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Now, what, after all, is the upshot of the matter? For tha wbedlh 

system must I uphold the Roman Catholic Church? Must I its 
superstition, its tyranny, its bigoted and unconquerable intolerance ? 
I bind my soul in chains, in order that I too may lord it over the human mj 
slaying this one and that one with the breath of my priestly indignation? | 
trow not. Truth owns no limits—she is not wrapt up in the brains of Popes 
and Cardinals. 

You know what I think of the position occupied by the Church of Eng. 
land, halting ever between two opinions, serving God and Mammon, founded 
in lust, nursed by tyranny, supported by opinion. There is no othe 
alternative. Face to face with the great fact of humanity I will strive tp 
solve the problem of existence. H. 





PLAGUES SPOTS. 
Tue foe is leagues from our homes—who's afraid? and Procrastination— 
who takes off his cares with his clothes—pulls his night-cap over his ears 
and falls into a sleep as dull and heavy as that of the dead. 

But a terrible cry breaks the stillness of the night, and the great city is 
smitten with a sudden fear—the foe that all believed so distant is at the 
gates—nay, in the very heart of the careless town. What is to be done? If 
you would not die in your beds be up and doing—buckle on your armour 
while there is time, and make ready your fighting gear, for to hesitate is to 
fall. But where are our leaders? Procrastination, who holds the keys of 
the arsenal, where is he? Where !—here, in'the easiest of beds, in a cap whose 
red tape strings are tied so tightly that you cannot lift it from his ears; 
awaken him, and quickly, if you would make head against the foe. But, 
alas! his brain is drowned in the most leaden of sleeps, and your efforts but 
elicit a snore. 

The foe has, indeed, possessed himself of the town ; the poor are dying by 
hundreds a day. Cholera smites them beneath their rags, rejoices in their 
squalor, and leaves a corpse behind him each time he visits their miserable 
homes. “ Alas !” says Procrastination, looking up drowsily from his pillow, 
“things are very bad indeed; but it was ever the rule of our familyto 
leave for the morrow the work of to-day, and”—and with a weary groan he 
sinks to sleep again. 

Cholera, grown bold with success, has ceased to recognise the difference 
in earth’s clay; yesterday, content with tatterdemalian Jack and slovenly 
unwashed Put, to-day he grows dainty in his diet, and raises a sacrilegious 
hand against a lord. The breath of the pestilence that has swept so often 
over St. Giles now falls upon St. James; the strawberry-leaves recognise 


‘the dreadful presence, and droop before the poison of its breath, and the 


whiteness of the ermine is defiled by the pollution of its touch. Yes, “ things 
are very bad indeed,” and our rulers may sleep no longer. 1 

Come here, and I will show you one of the many plague spots which 
man’s wickedness and avarice have permitted to remain and poison 
the air we breathe; one of those hot-beds of fever, nurses of 
which abound in thi8 crowded town. 

We are standing in a London graveyard. Night, that “mother of dark 
winged dreams,” has cast her shadow over half the world, and the mooo 
sheds its saddening light upon the teeming graves. At each step your feet 
sink deep into the rottenness of the soil ; skulls crumble beneath your 
and scattered bones protrude from the black surface of the ground. 
is no grass, no trees, but one, old, sapless, and deformed, that stretches out 
its black misshapen arms like some weird thing that curses, 
blessing the graves around. A damp, stifling, and pestilential atmosphere 
arises on all sides; a heavy rain has lately fallen—fallen so heavily that it 
is still filtering through the earth, downwards, ever downwards seeking the 
cold breast of the corpse. There is a dreary silence though the churchyard 
stands in the middle of a broad thoroughfare, and a hundred tall houses 
tower around ; a silence so complete that the strained sense can almost hear 
the creeping worm and burrowing rat—the rat that with sharp teeth gnaws 
through the stoutest wood, and the worm which fastens with its lipless kiss 
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But the silence is broken at last, and a | from your land, and ye shall hear of me no more.” 


features of the dead. 
the eold fea! | “ And that shall be—” 


upon of mocking laughter eurdles the warm blood about our hearts. 
bGanding near a tomb upon whose crumbling sides a dank sweat was ___ “When your rulers learn wisdom, and whey you the people cease, by in- 
-.@ as though the corruption within was oozing through the stone, and difference, to encourage a wide-spread neglect—when yon labyrinth of 
along whose dark surface crept the heavy slug and snail, relieving its black- | squalid lanes — of foul unwholesome streets—shall be swept away, and 
ness by streaks of silvery light, was a ghastly presence with colourless lips | God's blessings shall fall upon the dungeoned many in the shape of 
terrible to behold. Garments, it had none; but about its figure light and air—when your river shall cease to bear corruption on its slimy 
a cloud of vapour lit up by a wavering light—a light such as trembles bosom, and, lastly,"—here the vapours which concealed the head of the 
over graves, OF dances round the open trench to the tune of the sexton’s | figure rolled slowly away, revealing its terrible smile—“ lastly, when a Go- 
spade. It was as though some vampire had cast aside the covering of earth, vernment shall cease to play with a nation’s purse at the price of that nation’s 
ana bad appeared in the moonlight to demand its feast of blood. The figure health—when Honesty shall take office—when vested rights in evil shall be 
rested one hand upon the tomb, and with the other pointing downwards, | Swept away, and plague-spots such as these no longer rest like ulcers on 
spoke :— | your city's lungs—like festers on her heart.” , ; 
~ #Ye do my work well—certain and well—ye smooth the road, build the; ‘ And”—but as the question trembled to our lips, the Figure moved from 
~00, and throw wide the gates that give passage to ME your conqueror- the tomb. ; : a 
The odour of this teeming earth is the incense ye offer to my greatness, and)“ Listen ;” and borne upon the wind which went wailing sadly by, came 
these green, rotting walls—these crowded tombs from which the poisonous the voice of Procrastination, ever repeating in his drowsy tones that “ things 
dews, like Indian gums, drop slowly —form fitting temples for man to do me | were very bad indeed, but that to-morrow was time enough; he meant well 
I have left you and travelled far; but, faithful to my promise, but hated haste, and would attend to all things by and by ;” and as the voiee 
behold me here again.” | echoed through the churchyard a strange noise arose from the tombs—each 
“ You are the Fiend of Pestilence—we know you now.” grave seemed to open a sombre mouth, as though the dead had also found a 
«J am the world’s conqueror. My armies, more terrible than Russ or, voice, and were lamenting the ignorance and wickedness of man. 
Tartar’s, Visigoth or Hun’s—see,” and, as its finger pointed, the blue flame _“‘ Yonder lies my way,” said the Figure, as it moved from the ground, 
along the ground, ‘‘see how widely ye sow the seed, and lo! I come , on -— a. gliding va ar to “ it on its fearful path, “ yon- 
ith ready sickle to reap my harvest in.” | der, through the heart of this foolish and indifferent town. Let Procastina- 
.. Ge powerful—but powerful only through man’s neglect. When | tion feed those unclean and voracious birds, who ever follow in his train that 
that shall cease——” | their beaks may clash together in the carcases of the dead. I come to 
“Man,” replied the Fiend, with a mocking laugh, “ man is my best ally. | teach and punish. The Present may curse, but the Future will bless, the 
Look around—look at these yawning trenches—these putrifying gashes | Pestilence which wrung from the hands of pride and covetousness a misused 
with which man wounds earth’s bosom—the living invite my presence, and | power, and taught that a patient endurance becomes a crime when purchased 
the dead fight by my side. I traverse the world as a mighty wind sweeps at the sacrifice of a million lives, and that of all the incapable men in office 
the groaning woods in autumn, and my victims strew the earth as those were the worst whose garments were woven from the grave.clothes of 
thickly as the falling leaves. I smite the cup from the hand of Dives, and the Poor.” W.—P. 
tear the morsel from the Lazarus who crouches at his gate. I tread a mea- | —— 
sure to the music of the ball, and the cheeks of the waltzers turn pale, and 
beauty withers as I clasp it to my breast. I seek the soldier in his tent, the P 
par in his home. I sit with Famine by the poor man’s hearth, and smile | Che Arts. 
upon the enjoyments of the rich. I have trodden upon the threshold of the 
peer, and, ere long, my footprints may be seen in the palaces of kings. I MAP OF THE ALAND ISLANDS. 
too have a mission—terrible and grand. Tam the schoolmaster of the rich, | Ma. Wyxp has published an excellent Map of the Aland Islands. A week 
andawaken by my presence the just anger of the patient and enduring | ago it was very much more required than it is to-day ; but its retrospective 
poor. I teach a fearful lesson ; and, my task performed, I remove my shadow | interest and usefulness are great. 


























Enrata—In the article on “The Real Estates Charges | MARRIAGES. | of one eighth has already been demanded for continuation 
Bill,” page 806, for,“ God's men and column,” read “Gods, CRCIL—CURRY.—August 24, at St. Martin's Church, | of stock: but the aspect of the market may ¢ before 
men, and columns. Stamford Baron, Lond Brownlow T. M. Cecil, second son | the settlement of the account on the 13th of September. The 

ee of the Marquis of Exeter, to Charlotte Alexandrina | closing prices for the week were as follows :— 





i z P eee Mabella Curry, only daughter of Edward Thompson turday, 944, § for money, 94§ to ta account 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. Curry, Esq., her Majesty’s Consul at Ostend. Monday, 944, 3 7a 4 *» 
e ne DOUGLAS—SANDFORD.—August 28, in London, John M. | a an 5 a OP. ae 
wesday, Aug. 29. Douglas, Esq., second son of the late Stewart Douglas Th —~ ’ 954, } sad = ” { ” 
BANKRUPTS.—James Martin, Maidstone, hatter Esq., to Eliza Helen Charnock, eldest daughter of the late F id day, 95, & ed - ad ” 
Grorer Hargis pE RuseEtT, Birchin-lane, merchant— Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, D.C.L., Oxon. riday, 954, & ” i» @ ” 


Exchequer Bills, 2 to 4pm 





Levert, Ely, Cambridgeshire, ironmonger — | EAST—PALMER.—August 24, at St. Peter’s Church, Dub- | 
CuartEs Lorn, Fleet-street, tailor—Jonn Epwarp Rartu- lin, ike mae 5 Clayton East, of the Eighth Madras | 


iB, late of Threadneedle-street and Moorgate-street,| ight Cavalry, youngest son of the late Sir East George 
ler in mining shares—SamvurL SiviteER, Brierly-hill,) Cjayton East, of Hall-place, Berks, Bart., to Caroline 
» ironfounder—JameEs Ranp, Longton, Staf Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Spooner 
og RL el vasen, bs age ae Palmer, Esq., of Bayview, county Sligo, Ireland. 
keeper— y SON, uddersheia, wine merch: — mI] ” r r Tay - ‘ 
RopERT SyKeEs, Sheffield, grocer—JaMES LAWRENCESON, aS om yo mong ral aged 24, at wee 
] }, Lancashire, innkeeper—JoHN WHITE, Ormskirk, fon. Charles W. W. itzwilliam, youngest son of Earl 
Lancashire, builder—W ALTER GRAHAM, Blackburn, draper Fitzwilliam, to Anne, youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
mas LIGHTFOOT, Stockport, grocer—PaTrick Far-| #24 Rev. T. L. Dundas. 
RELL and Joun Grirritus, Manchester, builders—WIL- DEATHS 
UaM HoLirns, Manchester, commission merchant — aos . P 
GuorGe Rvsirna, late of Manchester, licensed victualler. | BERNAL.—August 26, in Eaton-square, Ralph Bernal, 
SO0OTCH Sa ATONE. —W. Jamieson, Glasgow,| Esq., many — Member for the city of Rochester, and 
stockbroker—S. M‘Mruan, Kilmarnock, calico printer. Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons. 
- CAITHNESS.—August 23, at 17, Rutland-square, Edin- 
Friday, Sept. 1. | burgh, the Richt H he C ith 
BANKRUPTS.—Joun D. Humpureys, Caledonian-road,| «, yw eRRLT 5 ae, Se ES 
—Epwin Maw, Seaeombe, Chester, ironfounder— _— ee 30, at his residence, Reading, Major- 
Taomas GoopworTH JACKSON, Goole, joiner—F REDERICK eneral Charles Stuart Campbell, C.B. 
Lavemay, Wolverhampton, druggist — Witt1aM Jouw | COLERIDGE.—August 26, at the Manor House, Ottery St. 
NORMANVILLE, Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park, commission| Mary, Francis George Coleridge, Esq., aged fifty-nine. 
agent—Rozert Brookes, Blackburn, draper—CuRisTo-| DALMER—August 26, suddenly, at Hawkhurst, Kent, 
PHER ALDERSON, Lower Tottenham, Middlesex, grocer—| Lieutenant-General Dalmer, C.B., Colonel of the Forty- 
Jouy Danpison (and not Davupison, as before advertised),| seventh Regiment. 
id, wine and spirit merchant. | ELLIOTT—August 12, in camp,at Gerrechlee, near Varna, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — ALEXANDER Drum-| Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund James Elliot, seventy-ninth 
MOND, Glasgow, merchant —TuomAs TaiT, Gilmerton,| Highlanders, eldest son of the Hon. Johu E. Elliot, M.P. 
baker—Lawnrre and Company, Partick, Glasgow, eugineers| for the county of Roxburgh. 
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~Ropgrt Hutton STEVENSON, Edinburgh, late of Glas- | JONES—Au varwi ick, i 
3 SNSON, E : 7 NES—August 29, at Warwick Lodge, Hampton Wick, in 
§°¥, commission agent. | the seventy-first year of his age, Major-General John 
EE sts _- Edward Jones, Colonel Commandant of the thirteeuth 
> ET ve Battalion of the Royal Artillery. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. greece 
BIRTHS. ry ocae | hii 4 
GARDNER.~ August 26, at 100, Eaton-square, the wife of UB iiiiiat Cia y urs. 
Gardner, Esq., M P.: a daughter. | 
HEYGATE.—August 23, at Bellarena, county Londonderry, _ rE r ‘ > TNT y 
wy Sir Frederick William Heygate, Bart.: a son; MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
ELD. — August 29, at 29, Montpelier-square, Tue fi th wed mes roped % cae 
ridge, the wife a ‘cs 1q_| [HE fineness of the weather and consequent prospect of an 
m -t @80N, ¢ wife of Commander V. 0. Inglefield, | abundant harvest have, in spite of ithe war, riven Consols 
or - -™ ' iF, . 7 Dy st 3 4 2 
ARJORIBANKS. ~ August 27, at Upper Brook-street, the | to 95§ to 963, during the past week; that price ing the 


of D.C. oo i closing quotation for Wednesday last. Since then a natural 
D.C. Marjoribanks, Esq.,M.P.: a daughter. | reaction has occurred, and yesterday the price closed 95} to 


Turkish Scrip has been well received, and keeps about the 
| average of 64 pm.; on Thursday next will be the settlement, 
| when probably some difference in price will be seen, as stock 
} be thrown on the market or otherwise. 
| All shares in the railway market almost have shown im- 
| provement, but not equivalent to the rise in funds. 
| Mexican 25, buyers, and were omens to go better, but 
large holders failed to realise at that price; yesterday the 
stock was 24} buyers. At first it was sup) the three 
back dividends would be paid instead of one only, as is the 
case. Maniposa (West) talk of a returning 
13s. per share, much to the consolation o on the shares, 
| who have failed for some time to see a higher quotation than 
to 3, or to per share. General Screw Steam shares are 
rmer. The Ant and Rotterdam shares are gradual 
walking up; 100. , they have been for some time 
about 4 dis., but seem now making for par. 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosIn@ PRICES.) 





Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed.'Thur.|Frid. 
Bank Stock............ 2084 — 210 — 211 209 
3 per Cent. Red...... 94) 95 958 95 
3perCent.Con.An. 943 oa OF | 5 954 
Consols for Account 4% 95, a 
$i per Cent. An. .... 95 9 | 95) 968 = 
| New 2} per Cents...) ......  -..... | cesses 81s «83 | ...... 
Long Ans. 1860.......) ...... 47-1647-16 4). ...... 49-16 
India Stock............! ...... } ere 226 «6226 «=| 229 
Ditto Bonds, £1000)... | Op! Opi was Brice 
| Ditto, under £1000 | ...... soeny 4: GD |. creme eee 
| Ex. Bills, £1000...... par lp par 3p 8p)! 2p 
| Ditto, £500 ............ 2p pear Sp sp, 1p}... 
| Ditto, Small.......... 3p par! 1p par lp! 4p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 101 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6per Cuts. 55 Cents 1822 ......+.....0. 100 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 104 Russian 4) per Cents.... 90 
Danish 5 per Cents....... 103 | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 18; 
Ecuador .. «ss | Spanish Committee Cert. 

Mexican 3 per Cents.... 245 | _ of .notfun....... ob 








; 3} perCents. . 
Acc., Sept. 15’............ 


RE.—A t 24, at i » : ; Mexican 3 per Ct. for Vene 
: — , at Frittenden, the Lady Harriet | { for money, 95f to 4 for account, being an improvement of pe: oy | Bel fan 44 per Cente. ... 


SMITH A ‘ | rf ay a cent. upon the closing prices in our last. 
at 28, at 2, Halki . ,| It being a Bu 
Susan Smith, a a A] alkin-street West, the Lady | 





account, many have realised profits, which 
may account for the decline since Wednesday—a contango 


Portuguese 4 per Cents. ... te! 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. ... Dutel 





vane 68 
4per Cent. Certif. 94 
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Togo, art EXHIBITION AND MU-| 
SEUM, HYDE PARK CORNER.—Ten Months 


and 

juan devotes _ this pede gc hoy xj ebr ri 

of Models from Life, the Nation, 
Past and. realised by Correct Cos tume, poe 


inute of Arms, &c., is now completed, and 
every mi the SP. GBORGE’S. GALLERY, HYDE PARK 
CORNER PICCADILLY. —OPEN DAILY, from 11 am. to 


+ eae exception of Saturday, when it will be 


closed at 6 pan. 


Price of Admission 2s. 6d.; Cliildren, 1s. 6d.; monte. 
Tickets (admitting five persous), !0s.; on Saturdays, 
Children, 2s. 6d. admitted at Half-price. 


be viously secured at Mr. 
MITC iy Royal Li 38,010 gen tg ore Hand 


Book to the Exhibition is published, wi h Ilustrations, 
Price 1s. 

Herr Kalozdy and his Band are engaged, and will perform 
daily from 12 till 5. 


cry OFF TEA.—The REDUCTION 
. of the TEA DUTY, and the easy state of the Tea- 
market, enables PHELE. 1PS and- Company to SELL — 


Ich Souchong Tea, 2s. 8d:, 28. 10d., and 3s. 
Rich Seuchong Tea, 3s, 2d., 38. and 3s. 8d. 
e Best Assam Pekoe* 4s. 
Poa pn Tea, 38. 8d., 4s.,.and.4s, 4d. 
Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 
The ee a 7 "3 ae 
Prime S, 18 8s. 
The Best Mocha and he Wet West Tndia Coffee 1s 
Sugars are suppledas m 
All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if a 
eight miles. Teas, coffees; and’ sent. 
any railway station sneer town in England, if to the 
valow of 40s. or upwards, bo: 
PHILLIPS and €O) COMPANY, Tea. Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London, 
A goneral priee-ourrent sent free onapplication. 


NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN ad 2 ON TBA, 

—In accordance with cur usual p ower, being 
FIRST to give the Public the fall ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once 





lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent .4 = | 


REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so ft 






THE LEADER ‘[Sarompay 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED-|QTEAM to INDIA, DEA, CHINE gy 








<0 He he coo enon i is ROOMS. 4 Le 
N’S. He has E ROOMS, which are 
devoted to th he EXCLUSIVE a of From aud Brass 2s Pein and Ont ay 
Dedetonde 3 ldren’s Cots (with appropriate ing ilsand 
and Mattresses). Common Iron Bedsteads, from 17s. oa. el ae Southampton for the undermentiongd 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail poate gathen aodiing. For ADEN, BC ETLON MADRAS, CALCUTTA, 
from 2is.; and Cots, from 218. each. Handsome orna- = APORE, and G KONG, on the 4th, 
Se ee meena, from ah | RG, ADELAIDE, PORT PATLIP, and STONE 
ing ai on 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- | next at departure, 4th September. 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, jn. tire Aand ALEXANDRIA uaa 4th 
es whether as to extent, variety) or For VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, C: 


A 
~~ 1 he Zeb I7th, th, and 27th of ev —= ntin @ OUBRADTR, 





New Le Papier Maché Trays, A S to MALTA.— The Ca 

a of three wwe fromm 20s, 04. to 10.guineas Stenerships VALETTA and VECTIS Saas 
to, From ditto from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. | MARSEILLES to MALTA on the 10th and 

‘Conver shape ditto .. . fiom 7s. 6d. | month (in connexion with the Southampton of, 

esos and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, equally | | 4th and 20th of the month). ‘ 

ow. 


e further information, and “ana of" fe ¢ 
rates of passage-money, and fre 

pany’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall - en 

place, Southampton. 


ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.--WIL. | 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 


t, London: Bvt eid 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS 
TOILETTE WARE. The Stock of each is at once | 


— is 
a pt ope — most varied ever submitted to the me AN 
marked at pea rtionate with those that ha’ | Govrz AUSTRALT! BANKING 
tended to make ier establishment the most distinguished in | COMPANY. 
om . Portable ore - 6d.; Pillow es | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 

5i.; Nursery 13s. 6d. to 32s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s.; The Court of Directors grant LETTERS 
Hip, aw to Bis Od. A lange assortment of Gas Fumnaes,| Lis upon the Company's Dank at ADeLaRe ere 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of | Approved drafte n-gotiated aud sent for collection, 


ness with the Autralian colonies n 
through the Bank’s Agents. 7 erally conducted 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 


ROOMS ad communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted Pn ind Ailey Gas a ae ie PURDY mame 
solely to the show of GENPRAL FURNISHING IRON- | London, September pun 

MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and.| : = 
japarmed wares, irorand brass bedsteads) so arranged and 














OEE, 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once mak + . 
their selections. ‘ : I ANK OF DE POSIT 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per arp free. The 


No. 3, Pal!-mall Hast, and.7,. St. Martin’s-plaee 
falgar-square, London. sy tn. 


Established May, 1844, 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested ty 


amine the Plan of this Institution, by whieh 2 big a 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 


“RNISIE YOUR HOUSE with the! | ‘The Interest is payable in January and Jet a 
BEST ARTICLES, they are the cheapest in theend.— | the convenience of partics residing at a distange, thaaae gaae te 
try 


money ay for every article not approved of. 
39, OX sTReRT (corner of Newmamn-street) ; Nos. 
am 2, ana 3, 3, NEW IN-SEREET, and 4a 5, PE RRY’S- 


ee ——— a 





| DEANE, DRAY, and CO.’S FURNISHING LIST of AR- | received at the Branch Offices, or paid through 


we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full ‘be. | TICLES, especially adapted to the requirements of House- | Bankers, without expense. 


nefit of this act of the Government. 


s. ad. 
The Best Pekoe Congou ..........-0 3 8 the pound. 
Strong Breakfast ditto ..... A 
Good sound ditto ........... 
Choice Gunpowder ..... 
Finest Young Hyson .. 
Good Plantation Coffee ........ 





The Best Homopatiiic Cocos. rei 

For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 

tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 

orices. 

. All goods delivered by our own — free of charge, within 

eight miles of London. Parcels of Tew and Coffee; of the 

value of Two Pounds sterling, are pln carriage free, to any 
part of England. 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


bt bat tim tC 
SaAeOe SDS 





‘HE @COHOLER &AF!! 


Prevented by the destruction of all noxious efffuvia. 
Chee o> Phgaies the Cheapest a ata fate 
nlege 0, ans, 
of Zine. Quarts, 284 pints; 1 tpi, Of a Bod by all Che 


mists, Dru gists, ,~ and Ship Agents, and 
—_ Mile-en ping 


HE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduction in yeaa ya ss ee 


is the Best and-Cheapest for ing 
Houses, 8 Dog Kennels, Holds, Cess-pools, 

ns, Water ts, de., the of Sick Rooms, 
ae nine, Kanon, and for the Prevention of Dinbaien and 

AC mets. 

The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and Purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
by the College ef Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself a. The manu , having destroyed a 
monopoly fostered by the false assumption of the title of a 
patent, has to warn the publi against all spurious imita- 
tions. Bach Bottle of Crews’s Disinfeeting Fluid contains: 
a a concentrated solution of Chloride of Zine, which 
may diluted for use with 200 times its ‘gg water. 
Vide eructinns accompanying each bottle ia by all 
Chemists and Shipping a ped in the United 
Imperial quarts at 2s.; pints at 1s.; half-pints A 
vessels at 5s. pet gallon. Manufactured at H.G 
Commercial f, Mile-end, London. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


‘ye MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective Bnew in hn curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of oo hurtful in its 

effects) is here avoi + Banda ing worn round 

the body, while be —~> is supplied b, 

the Moc-Main Pad an Futent Lever Sore, tti zee s so muc 

ease and closeness that it not be’ 


may be 
worn during sleep. A deseri: herd 
the Truss (which-cannot descriptive fit) eis os 


the cireumference of the body, two: —— ‘ 

being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. ’ 

Piccadill p hoon. KNER CAPS: ° 
ELA C STOCKINGS, KN &e. For 

COS VEINS, and all cases of WEARNEOG ang eae 


LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They » light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on Fie an ordi 
nary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. tolés. Postage, 6d. 





| in the selection of their Goods 


more u 


hold Economy, may be had gratuitously upon application, 
or forwarded by post, free. This list embraces the leading 
Articles from a the various departments of their Fstab- 
lishment, and is calculated great to facilitate purchasers | ——_—— 

enumerates the different | 


| descriptions of Fenders, Fire-irons, Table Cutlery, Spoons, | TWENTY-FIRST PUBLIC DRAWING, 
Deanean and Electro-plated Goods, Tea Services Lamps, 


‘ 
Brass, and Copper Goods, Articles in Britarmia Metal, ECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
Pewter, ond Baths, ate Turnery, &c.—DEANE, Baptember Teh, at Buete La i ed ‘id tt 
‘a tot t .) yer 7 all, at Three o’ 
Seebiek Ae too. ¢ Monument), London-bridge. | ee GONE HUNDRED RIGHTS OF CHO 
Society’s Estates will take place, and F 
Se : will be added os seniority. Plans of the Bstates, Prospec 
UTVOYRS Ww EDDING mdb BIRTH. tuses, —- ars as to Building advances, - 
DAY PRESENTS:—It would be impossible to in eee ae 
enumerate the wae variety of articles, both valuable parE SEO MeV NE 
and inexpensive, which narked { inspected daily at this Esta- 
$ mar 


blishment. All in plain figures. Illustrated YRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS—A 
= ae 08 k vecy large and superior stock now ON SALE — 


PETER MORRISON, Managing: Dirertor, 
a sent free on application. 








It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnifieent 1 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether a and: Co.'s (Opening to the Mon 
purchasers or otherwise. ' Established A.D. 1700. 
Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-strect, 








UTVOYE'S GOLD and SILVER QCBYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL & 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.-- Tl UMENT —— ‘wilh, next 
tested qualities of these phos are of thewsilives > ee aaa the rp 8 ¢ bene Aas ~— 

t to insure the approbation of a discerning public. - Reperit oh Grand Cottage Planoforte. Man -- ‘at 
Retail, 154, Rageat-ctrest,comnes of Beak-street. bited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, _EDATRADES 
ano nemnnne a "of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three 


| BULVOYE's DRESSING CASES es eee Cae 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, DR. DE JONGH’S 


and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER Om. 


Government DE SPATCH BOXES are too well known to 
uire comment 
“erail, 1, 154, rail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Béak-street. Prerarep ror MEprIcryat use mv THE Loprones 


sapere Istes, NoRWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
'TVOYE’S PAPIER MACHEE.—The 2™A°%S": THe MOST EFFECTDAL REMEDY FOR COs 


sUMPTION, Broncnitts, Astuma, Gout, Cunonte Raxv- 


lor qualities of these articles need only be seen | SEAG! 
to be ‘ie eppten ated, arising from the well-known. fact | ATIMy AND ALL ve Dimeases: 


(among the po ee and nobility) that Mr. _Futvoye isthe | .,,Approved of and’ recommended by Benzurrvs, Lresie, 
son of the original Inventor of this beantife 1 work, whone Wouter, JONATHAN PRRETRA Povgrren, aud 


- 
° 











specimens possessi most gracious Other distinguished Seimtific Chem liy the 
asad — a “S| most eminent Medical Men, and congliee to. ther leading 
Retail, 154, smnenenenneatine corner of Beak-street. | Hfospitals of Europe effecting # cure or allevisilg 70 


agen much more rapidly than any other kind. 
: CER eS cL REET. Extract from “ THE & BT ae Tuly Wi, 
ITV OY’ 8 FRENC H TIMEPIECES. | & Atier a care oful —— notte d iferent iderent kinds of Oot 
The statistical aecounts presented by the Customs to ver Ot e n gives the preferen' 
the House of Commons prove thal rs. Putvoye are by | Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains 





| far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant a tng fatty acid, a smaller quantity of i 


classieal designs in ormoly with glass shade and stand com- | *¢!4, and the elements of bile, and upon w 
plete, from neas, nay the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly d 
street Gaauret "bes rng sotnapectedat lie, Reymt | lof the deficiences of the Pale Oil are attri “ae ai 

; ___ | method of its preparation, and especially to its 

| throng Ce In. the preference of the Light Brown 
ITV a y YT ‘f | over the ‘ale Oil we y concur. 
pesto | 13s. ee T le ae a We have carefully — as pose <o Light Brown 
, warranted — s 
Pieces have already a world wide reputation and their (Coa Li % pd ya tained ‘tom. the - wholesale serait 
correctness astonishes all their owners. To avoid disap- | \fessrs. ANSAR, Harrorp, and Co., 77, We- it 
pees nt it is necessary to notice on each dial, ‘“ Futvoye, | to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 





|_ Sold WHOLESALE ont pas a in bottles, labelled’ with 
ca Fes ~~... | Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 
UTVO¥E'S PARISIAN NOVELTIES | 1 ne ee 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the Uni ingdom 
- Pine ween Bons ag 100 guineas, may be | the British Possessions, at the following prices:— 


than descri | 
. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Bema. He, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. | Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street. ma 
’ *,* Pour half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE Ol 
, Great Winchester-strect. any. part of England, on receiphof ® remittance 








City, 22. 
Paris 3 34, Rue de Rivoli. |lings. 
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INSURANCE COM- 4 


Instituted 1820. 


AL LIFE 
PANY,1, Old Broad-street, London. 
Esq., Chairman. 
ba BINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be 


moderate character, but at the same time 
foand of ote to the risk incurred. : 
or s0xper cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the 
Policies ered. to an immediate payment in cash, or to the 
sm and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 
reduction * of the Premium on Insurances of 5007. and up- 
whole term of life, may 


the y remain as a debt upon 
to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors | 




















Moral & Scientific Educational Establishment, 


Based on the Medel of a wellregulated Family, conducted 
and limiting the number to Twelve P i 


by a Governess, Matron, Master, and: Superintendent, 


EXCELSIOR HOUSE BOARDING SCILOOL, 


LOCK’S RIDE, WINKFIELD ROW, BERKSHIRE.. 
SURROUNDED BY THE LOCALITIES OF ASCOT HEATH, BAGSHOT, WINDSOR PARK, & VIRGENIA WATER 





In order to obviate the immoralities and vicious habits invariably engendered in large Schools, the Proprietors of this: 


times, be under the 
seience and morality; or, in) other words, 


and upwards, on the seeurity of Poli- | Establishment have determined to limit their number to twelve pupils, who will, at 
vill ead same of is Company’ for the whole term of life, | cave of the Matron, Governess, Superintendent, or " — ~ 
Cs et ee an adequate value. — ae | Health and happiness will.be considered objects of equal importance with 
when aiTy.— who effect Insurances with this Com- | science and morality will be taught aud incul as being the only meaus of securing health and 
Sgcusit™ its Subscribed Capital of 750,000, of | The arrangements for attaining and preserving health, are of a first-rate character. 


nearly 140,002. is invested, from the risk incurred by | with beth Plunge and Shower Baths, for the use of pupils; and, attached to the-Premises, aré.a Garden, and 


furnished 
of 





Societies. | nearly three acres in extent, in which the pupils are practi d scientifically instructed culture 
members of Mutual Scial condition of the Company, ex- | avon and tables. pa ay eae ee _ int the e 
‘of tlio and Invested Capital, will be seen | [pn fact, this HortrcunTuran AcaDemy will be found to possess all the advantages of private tuition—the limited 
ey statement :— | number allowing an individual attention to be paid to every pupil, aud (what is of still greater importance) avoiding alk 
ja solieeaber, 1953, the sums Assured, | the evils and degrading influences of large Schools. 
On the amounted to .......... . £2,500,000 
includ Pusd 0 more than .................. : 800,060 TERMS: 





Tne re Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
9 without participation in Profits, may be 


Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
ected abreduend rN URED, INGALL, Actuary. | 


ST iets 
KCURSIONISTS may secure £100 for | 





¢ y, Human Physiology, and the simple elements of Natural Philosophy— 
Sevues GuiInsas A Quagrer, to be paid iu advance. 


French, Latiu, German, Drawing, Geometry, Music, &c., Each ONE GUINEA A QUARTER EXTRA. 


Communications to be addressed to Mr. CRATER, Superintendent, Excelsior House, Winkfield Row, near Windsor. 





= 





their families in case of death by Railway Accident | —_ 


ith an allowance for themselves | 
jnataipof any length, with an allowance for themsely 3 
ng an Insurance Tickct, costing TWO, anak 

1 ee the omen Agents, or at the Railway Stations, . RATORY SCHOOL, Middlesex.—The Term divides 

PE: PxSsENGERS ASSURANCE Orrices, 3, OLD Broap this day. A sound, rapid, and economical preparation is 

Ral way aoe WILLIAM J. VIAN, See, | Secured for the universities, the Queen’s and East India 

Srnme?, LONDOS. . "| Company's military and. civil service, &. &., aad, ponies 
facilities afforded for the thorough aequisition of the Pari- 
sian aeeent ofthe French | Prospectuses on applir 

cation. J. A. BMERTON, D.D., Principal. 


pn ok 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq., Chairman. 
" LOCK WOOD, Deputy-Chairman. 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
N R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 


Charles Bischoff. Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. _ University of Padua, who has been established in 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. | London for three years; gives private lessons in Italian and 
Esq. | Ralph Chas. Price, Bsq. French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 


Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. | Thos. G. Sambrooke, Bsq. 
Chas. Thos. Holeombe, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq, 
AUDITORS. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
WM. HENRY SMITH, jun., Esq. 


also attends Schools both in town and the country. Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly. practical, and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly eompre- 
hend his lessons. 


PHYSICIAN. place, Brompton. 
GEO. LEITH ROUPELL, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. | ~~ y . a se eae 
SURGEONS. | In the Press, and will be published October Ist, Part I. 
JAMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-sqnare. (containing 6% pages) of the 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M-D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. | } ISTORY of the CHARTIST MOVE- 
BANKERS. | MENT its Commercemer . >rese 
Nem. GLYN, MILLS, & Co. 67, Lombard-strest. | ime, with beset Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-street. leading Men who have figured in that Movement. By R. G. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. |GAMMAGE. The work will be completed in four parts, at 
CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. sixpence each; the-remaining parts to appear om the Ist of 
The business of the Company comprises Assurances on each succeeding montis watil-coany 
Lives and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the London: Published by Horyoaxr and Co., Fleet-street, 
ee ge and deferred Annuities, | and may be had, on order, of all Booksellers in town aud 
s of Money on Mortgage, &c. country. | 
Bah ny, gy in 1807, is empowered by LS ee 
ct 0! iament 53 George LII., and regulated by Deed r, price ¢ 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. . a > nee eat. ges - 1 
The Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. N APOLOGY FOR HEBREW PRO- 
The Assured on the participating scale, now participate | / PHECY; or, Christianity Identified with Democracy. 
quingnennially in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. By Omicron. 





To the present time (1853) the Assured have received i i 
it entiafartion of tite ale DEDICATION.—To the memory of Michel de Montaigne 
vlan pany im satisfaction of their claims, upwards this humble endeavour to promote a more perfect under- 


standing of the spirit, the nature, and the genius of the 
Hebrew Prophecies, is most respeetfully dedicated, by one 
whose reverence for that name but little halts on this side 
idolatry 


The amount at present assured is 3,000,0002. nearly, and 
theincome of the Company is about 125,0000. ; 
oane last Division of Surplus, about 12,0007. was added 

sums assured under Policies for the whole 

A s hole-tertn of FoLyoakeE and Co., 147, Fleet-street. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not = 

engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any 
countty—or to pass by sex’ (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
cimaat more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without 


lll Foley Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by thre 


TS rIMONIALS by PRESENTATION 

having become so much the custom, and in couse- 
quence of Messrs, FUTVOYE having been frequently ap- 
plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state to all those 
who would pay such graceful tributes to public merit or 
private worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
goods are required for such a purpose, and the amouut ex- 
ceeds 50/, they shall allow 10 per cent. from theirreguiar 
marked prices. 

154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. 


By recent enactments, persons are exem i 
Tee ents, xempt, under certain 
oe, Income Tax, as respects so much of their 
icome asthey may devote to assuranees on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, 
thos and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
on application at the Oifice, or to any of the Company’s 


rmuyk PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most 
clegant, easy, economical, and best mettiod of MARK- 
ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink spread- 
ing or fading, is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE 
PLATES. No preparation required. Any person can use 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 2s.; Initials, 1s: 6d. ; 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d ; Crest, 5a Sent, post free, with 
directions, for stamps or post order. 
FREDK. WHETE AN, Iaventor and Sole Maker, 19 
Little Queen-street, Holbora. 





[§DIsPuTA BLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
% LOMBARD-STR EET, LONDON. 

Richard Malins, Bsq.,Q.C., Xf 
Malins, Esq., Q.C., MP. 

J. Cam r~ Reston, i, 4 

ner, Esq., M.P. 
James Puller Maitox sq. 
William Wilberforce, Esi. 


Asa Fauity PROVISION, or for present use in borrowing 
money, a ae See company is peculiarly valuable. It 
uot and anxiety as to the payment of the | 
sum 5 payment of the 
assured, and forms a complete and NEGOTIABLE SECU- 


; Sas to are, vits, e yme 
ok ay senate age, health, habits, employment, 


ity of relatives, and other particulars, 


4 ERICAN SARSAPARILIA 
L& OLD PR. JACOR TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN; 
SARSAPARILMA. This is, of all known remedies, the most 
ure, safe, ggtive, and efficacious in the purification of the 
Blood of morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofilous 
substances, humours of all kinds, which produce 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes an 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of the 


SS Wh th cla practice, are kept open for furtherin- | body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 


is ee arises,) are held as finally settled when 
this impo i F . those organs, and expelling all humours from the systen. 
rr rtant improvement, introducingcertainty By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, 


Compan a Assurance, the success of the } les and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
their last —~+ — a® to have enabled the members, at | 4 great tonal, and imparts strength and vigour to fie 
. Upon aon ing, to declare A REDUCTION OF 25 | qebilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing. sleep to the 
Ne premiums of all policies of five years, | yervons and restless invalid. It is‘ great female medieine, 
and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex than any 
Me in force duri ao other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
caly one premi ce during the whoie of life, on payment of | joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and'co., 
um of four shillings for each 1007. assured, | Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s. 6d; pints, 4s. ; small quarts, 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. | 4s. 6d.; quarts, 78. 6d.; mammoths, Ils, 








4 
2 





Railway “- 
tocontine. Policies are granted to members of the Company, 





ANWELL COLLEGE and PREPA-| 


| 


| illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Apply by letter toMr. ARRIVABE NB, No. 4, St. Michael’s- | 


POPULAR MUSIC. 


7 XCELSIOR: Song. Words by LONG- 

_4 FELLOW, music by Miss MW. LINDSEY. Finely 

“The theme is tenderly and. powerfully 

conceived. It is an exquisite lprie.” Bliza Cook's 
Journal, June 17. 

FADING AWAY: Song. Writtemand composed by Miss 
ANNE FRICKER. 2s “There is a sentiment 
in this song quite removed fromy triteness: Theair and the 
words scem to have been , so well are they 
matched.”— Eliza Cook’s Journal, 

TRUTH in ABSENCE: Canzonet. Composed by ED- 
MUND HW. HARPER. Price 2s. “It is a most charming 
canzonet, and so captivated are we by it that wehave been 
deaf to the wishes of a particular friend who has positiv: 
asked for it. The melody is purely beautiful, and m 
charm all who hear it.”—Zliza Cook's Journal. 

HAMILTON and the PLANOPORTE. Sixty-two large 
music-folio pages, price 4s. 


O GLEE SOCIETIES, &.—CHEAP 
ISSUE of POPULAR VOCAL MUSIC.—Onoe: hun- 


| dred Numbers are uow ready (each 2d.) of ROBERT 
Glees, Catches,, Canons, 


COCKS and Co.’s Handbook of 


| Madrigals, Part Songs, &c., including original compositions 
be ordered 


_ of political knowledge. 


by Horsley, T. Cooke, Kiicken, and others, 
of any Musieseller or Bookseller. Specimen page forwarded 
gratis, and postage free. 

Address to Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlingten- 
street, Publishers to the Queen. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 1'2mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


[THRE GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 


“In this volume we have some dingly 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“ These portraits of what the author terms the “ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader Newspaper, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a peculiar and interesting character.”—Leeds Times, 

“These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them admirably written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally far-seeiug in their ken. There. are points. 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better.”— Era. 

“ Mr. Edward Whitty is by far the wittiest aud most 
subtle of modern political essayists.”— Vwblim Telegraph. 

“The author of this book has distinguished himself by 
inventing; if we may so speak, quite a new style of news- 
paper-c¢ ton liamentary men and proceedings. If 
we are not greatly mistaken. Mr. Whitty’s name wilt be 
a conspicuous one in the world of journalism. The main 
notion of the work is that Great Britain is under a mistake 
in considering itself a self-geverned country. Mr. ham 
seems to eno itical preferences. We know no 
tical writing of the ay showing a harder head, a more ruth- 
less frankness, t) rT. Whitty’s. Add tothis a great fund 

. uula power of witty expression,”— 





ae cleat ch 








| Commonweatth. 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in paper covers, 1s; in handsome cloth, 
gilt lettered, 1s..6d., 
OUGH’S (JOHN B.) ORATIONS. 
The only Authorised Editions, including the follow- 
1. On Habit: 2. Importanee of the’ Temperance Enfer- 


rise; 3. An Address to Children; 4. An Address to the 
Vorking Classes; 5. The Dangerous Drinking Customs ; 


i 


\6. The Evil of Drunkenness.; 7- Importance of Female 


7 
| semble the natural tecth as not to be distinguished from the 
will never chasge 


Influence ; 8. An Address to Young Men: 9. Our Duty to 
the Lntemperate. 
*,* The Orations may also be had singly. 
London: W. TweeEDre, 337, Strand 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH: 


Wy R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTISP, 
L 52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an BNPIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. ‘Phey so re- 





| originals. by the closest observer ; t 


colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does nat the 


of roots, or ary painful operation, and will. support and pre~ 
serve tecth tiat are loose, and is guaranteed torestore arti- 
| culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 


' and useful in mastication. 


2, PFLEPTSTREET.—At home fron: Ten till Five. 
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NEW VOLUME OF at he STANDARD NOVELS AND 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
| Fabel HARDINGE 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
Author of “The Pilot”, “ The Spy.” &c. 
Formine THE NEw VOLUME oF THE “STANDARD NOVELS.” 
London: RicHarp BEenTLey, New Burlington-street. 


On September 4, in 1 vol., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
H £E BsAcL TFT 1.6, 
THE BLACK SEA, AND THE CRIMEA. Com- 
ng Travels through Russia, with a Vo down the 
om, te Astrachan, and a Tour through Tartary. 
By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. 
Lo 


ndon: RicHARD BenTLEY, New arn 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her M: y- , 
NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
OFFICIAL GUIDEBOOK. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


NEW EDITION, Corrected and En- 
with NEW PLANS of the BUILDING and 











GROUN. and red Plans of the various 
urts, is price One Shilli 

ome Guide-bovks to all the Courts are always 

on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Stations. 


Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
CHEA? EDITIONS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON’S WORKS. 


Price 1s. 6d., 
ALICE; or, THE MYSTERIES. 
Also now ready, 


Ervest MALTRAVERS (1s. 6d.) 

EvGens ARAM (1s. 6d.) 

Pavut CLIFFORD (1s. 6d.) 
PELHAM (1s. 6d.) 





LAST OF THE Barons (2s.) 
Last Days or PomPxii (1s. 6d.) 
PILGRIMS OF THE RAINE (1s.) 
Rrenzi (1s. 6d.) 

“The whole of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Novels will be 
issued in the ‘ Railway Library’—complete lists gratis on 
application.” 


London: Groner RouTLepes and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 

CHEAP EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 4s., or bound in cloth, 5s., 
RESCOTT’S HISTORY of FERDI- 


NAND and ISABELLA. Reprinted with all the notes 

from the American Edition. Also, just ready, uniform, 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

Ra og GrorGE RouTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 

8 . 


FISHING AND SPORTING IN NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN. 











In 1 vol., price 5s., cloth gilt, 
OREST LIFE: A Fisherman’s Sketches 


in Norway and Sweden. By the Rev. HENRY NEW- 
LAND, Anthor of the “Erne: its Legends and its Fly-fish- 
ing.” With eight Illustrations. 

“The Author’s motive in the above work is to convey as 
much real information as he could compass; ‘his descrip- 
-—_ ~as therefore, real descriptions, his anecdotes real 
anecdotes.” 


London; GzorGE RouTLEpGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 
FIFTH EDITION, just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d., 
F gS. 86-2 VU , A PoeEwm. 

By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, small 8vo, 2s, A CHEAP EDITION of _ 
7 HE HALF-SISTER S. 
A Tale. 

By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of “Zoe,” &c. 
Also, recently published, 


‘THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 2s. 


THE BACHELOR OF THE 
ALBANY. 2s. 


MA4A®s BARTON. 2%. 


} AWTHORNE’S BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE. 2s. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
In fep. 5s. cloth. 


"T SEeORTeN AN’S DIRECTORY, and 


and Game Keeper’s Companion. By JOHN 
MAYER, Game Keeper. 7th Edition, with numerous valu- 
able Receipts, 





London: SmmPxry, . 3 
aye ManrsHatt, and Co.; of whom may 


BLAINE on the DISE > Editi 
a» Oh clothe ISEASES of DOGS. sth 8vo, 


In a few days will be published (uniform with “ Vanrry Farr” and PeENpENNIs 


”) price 18s. in cloth, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEWCOMps 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD BY RICHARD DOYLE, 





Brapsury anpD Evans, 11, Bouverte Street. 








On the First of September, 1854, price One Shilling, Just published, 4to, cloth, price 245, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, | K NCYCLOPADIA BRITA 
No. 159, containin, te ,aponom OF THE | EIGHTH EDITION. VOLUME YI. 


PHARMACEUTICAL Illustrated by Maps and numerous E: 
ConTExTs.—The Pharmacopoeia Committee—The School | and Steel. neravings on Wout 
of Pharmacy; Session 1854-5—The Cholera—The Paris 


A. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :-— 








Universal Exhibition of 1855—The British Association for Bishop Butler; by Professor Henry Rogers.—Calvin 
the Adv t of Sci : Meeting at Liverpool—Late | pene Fh by Rev. W. L. Alexander, D . — Thomas 
Hours of B The Medicine Stamp and License Acts | Campbell; by Professor W. E. Aytoun.—Canada. ay 


—The Duties and Responsibilities of the Pharmaceutical | Brown.—Canary Islands; by J. Y. Johnson, 
Profession—Dalton—The Habzelia ASthiopica, or Monkey-| Cannon; by Lieut.-Col. Portlock, Woolwich.—Ceylon; 
Pepper—Chemical and Microscopical Examination of Sarcina | John Ca a may Chalmers; by Rey. William Haat 
Ventriculi—Aluminium and its Chemical Combinations— | LL.D.—Chemis . 
Chemical Analysis of the Mineral Waters of H Sir John Barrow.—Chili; by C. B. Black, Valparaiso, 
(concluded)—Manufacture of Sulphate of Magnesia (con-| Chivalry; by Sir Walte Scott.—Chloroform; by Professor 
talloway, 





cluded)—The Trade in Cinchona Barks in Bolivia—The | J. Y. Simpson.—Chronology ; by the late Thomas G 
Oxidation of Ammonia in the Human Body—Process for | F.R.S.—Cavan and Clare; by Henry Senior, 5 7 
preparing Powder of Iron—Turf Paper—Early Closing | Climate; by Sir John Leslie and Dr. Traill. ‘ 
Association: Meeting of Chemists, &c. &c. 
VOLUME yor = —— had in ae it as the pre- 
ceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. . r ————— 
London : Joux Cnugcuitt, 11, New. Burlin n-street; | With a Portrait of stake ES CHARLES NAPIER 
aca soesan and STEWART, urgh; and Fannin and The September Number, Price Half “ 


Co., Dubli 
pene NTLEY’S MISC 
LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE for SEP- | B . contains :— ELLAM, 
TEMBER 1854. No. CCCCLXVII. Price 2s. 6d. Arana. Sime Cuarves Napier, K.C.B. With, 
ortral 


ConTENTS: 
Wark AND PEACE. 
SPAIN AND HER ProspEcts. 
CLoups AND SuNsHINE. By CHARLES READE. Avrape 
or “ CHrisT1E JOHNSTONE.” 
Mr. Frxey's Visir To SKYE. 
ApVENTURES OF BENJAMIN Bossiy, THE Baguay, 
By Crawrorp WILson. 
PASSAGES IN THE Last War, 1799 To 1810, 
Tuearres oF Lonypon. Tuetr History, Past ap 
PRESENT. 
< Harps gyp Misuaps oF A Tour 1s Europe. Br Grace 
sien vatie aad -temieniinaiiiiaiaed ail ‘ GREEN Woop. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA-| Sociery 1n Wasurxcton. By Mrs. Kirgwayp. 
_ZINE for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s.; Aspen Court, AND Wo Lost anp Wao Woy. A 
contains :— TALE OF OUR OWN Time. By Snteuey Brooxs. 





Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. London: SIMPKrIN and Cy, 








Tue Hoty Lanp. 
BELLERoPHON. A CLASSICAL BALLAD. 
Tue Cominc Fortunes or our COLONIES IN THE 
PaciFic. 
SPECULATORS AMONG THF STARs. 
Mrs. Srowe’s Sunny Memories. 
Tue CrysTAL PALACE. 
Tue Secret or Stoke Manor.—Parr IV. 
Tue Spanisu REVOLUTION. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edi nburgh and London. 











1A Sess gogaaa To THE LAND oF Lerx ord London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
2. Mosses uron Grave-Sroxes. CHaprers XII.| Tie gs : i 

oNVIL | JPRASER'S MAGAZINE for SEP 
3. Tue Irisn INpUsTRIAL EXuHrsirion oF 1853. ’ TEMBER, Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains; 
4. THe Norr CORRESPONDENCE AND MEMOIRS. | Tue SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 
5. My Expeprrion ro IreLanp. By GEORGE! [Eyenine in A BEECH Woop. 

Monracu. | How to Ger On at THE Bar. By An Experizye 
6. RATHMORE AND ITs TRADITIONS. | Junior. 
7. Lire AND ADVENTURES OF AN OpiuM-EaTerR. | Tue Cuurcn AMONG THE TALL CHIMNEYS. 
8. Tur DepicaTiIoN OF THE TEMPLE. | 


Hariz, THE Persian Poet. 
9. CALDERON. | Ercuines From tae Evxixse.—Il, Tae Danvee asp 
10. My Home. | THE CRIMEA. 
11. A PHantasy. | Geyerat Bounce. By tue Avruor or ‘Duar 
12, TuE Session oF '54. Granp. Cnaps. XVIII. and XIX. 
Dublin : James M‘Guasuan, 50, Upper Sackville-strect.| A Hanprut or Iranian Pators Books. Br View 
Wm. S. Orr & Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool, | Mus SMATTERLING, B.L.—I. 
Joun Menzies, Edinburgh. | Tue Great Busrarp. 
———— $$ $$ _—_—__— ; Tne MercanTice Marine. 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH Puases oF WAR IN St. PETEBSBURG. 
POETS. | Tue GARRISONS OF THE CRIMEA. 
Tue Lay or TarQurinivs Priscus. 


By ROBERT BELL. 
. London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Sik THOMAS 





watts POETICAL [HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 





— — = AND HISTORICAL REVIEW for SEPTEMBER 
Already published, contains: : 

y ote in T » } 1. CHARLES II, IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. & fuw Tarzone MRAsURED BY San Pee 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 3. HisTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM HEATHEN WRITSIS. 

POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 4. THE NOVELS oF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
nN 7 x 5. THe FaTHERs oF THE DeseRT—HILARIOS- 
COWPER. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 6. — BYZANTINE AND Wy oe —- 
vel TOR Dr 7. ROMAN A i LOUCEST: 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 2s. 6d. 8. Tue STANLEYS, EARLS OP DERBY. 
snctecetcencssstamasieedliestntlasaenin = oo — —S I 
On the First of October, . THE Posiic Recorps oF IRELAND. 
°2 DAETTN , - With Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the 
JOHN OLDHAM’S POETICAL WORKS. | Mouth, Reviews of New Publications, Reports of Arche 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. ; 
SER sae nce, eens au BR + map cemtee aaa fy of = a {om Heaty 
PIGHTREN | Dacre, Lord Viscount Jocelyn, Right. Mon. 
Travell ner yearrage gs STAMPS, | Lord Medwyn, General Sir Peregriue Maitland, General Sir 
ravellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) a Copy of/ Henry King, Captain Hyde Parker, Captain J. = 
HE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND | Patrick Chalmers, Esq. of Aldbar, Mrs. Southey ( 
ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, containing a list of | BOW!es), Mr. George Cuitt, &c. &c. Price 28-08 
all the Hotels in the United Kingdom, together with those | NicHoLs and Sons, Parliament-street. 
on the Continent, which can be recommended. nae eeeemaas oy, MrT rope oF <A las 





| logical Meetings, Historical Chronicle, srr al 


If ev rt apt the — ae Rae fearlessly Price One Shilling. 
ve a Tariff o ir charges, they w thei - 
pe Famer ol Sule. s y save their expenses, | THE N ATIONAL MISCELLANY he 
Direct to the Royal Hotel Guide Office, 441, Strand. SEPTEMBER contains:—1. The Crimea— ‘ty 





a 





Just published, Second Edition with i- 
an, = considerable addi 


pusie WORKS in INDIA ; their Im- 
improvement. By LIBUR COLOM Te egion and 
RICHARDSON BRoTHERs, 23, Coruhill. 











— —— nexation of the Crimea to Russia—2. Pinto Ribeiro; 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. Revolution in, Porta al 3. Rstreste from * Journal of 
7 T PRON ] 7 an cer in the Expeditionary Fo 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on | Parliamentary Reform—5. A Visit to Heddon 
Spermatorrheea ; its Nature and Treatment, with an | English Hexameters—7. Notices :—Life and O 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who of Heury St.George Tucker--The Russo- 
advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous | of 1828 and 1829— Revelations of Siberia— Memoir» Msi- 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE | brated Characters—The Autobiography of a W' 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: AYLorT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


ie 


Anadol—8. Poetry. 
At the Office, 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 
———— 








LONDON ; Printed by GkonGx Hoorn, (of No. 3, Northend 


TRSRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE LeaDER,”—Por e Half-Year, 13s. Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Branch Office, and be made payableto Mr. AL¥aeD E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington ae 


ith Road, in the County of Middlesex), and Published by Taornron Leiou Hunt (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at 
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ce Terrace, Hammersm 
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